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Local Elections May2002 

Not just votes alone 


I s the Socialist Alliance using elec¬ 
tions to build a mass movement for 
socialism from below, or building a 
movement just to win votes? That is ef¬ 
fectively the question before delegates 
at Saturday’s first meeting of the SA na¬ 
tional council in Birmingham. Apart from 
discussing report-backs from the rail dis¬ 
putes and Ogmore by-election in south 
Wales the February 16 meeting will also 
decide our manifesto for the May 2 local 
government elections in England. 

Two substantive approaches will be 
presented. One - drafted by Liz Davies, 
our national chair - is essentially about 
how the Socialist Alliance would ran lo¬ 
cal government. Comrade Davies’s draft 
is riddled with phrases such as “We will 
provide public funding for local commu¬ 
nity groups” - as if we were just about to 
quietly assume control in town halls 
across the country. However, this well- 
meaning approach - that the Socialist 
Alliance could simply take over local 
councils and ran services in the interests 
of the working class - is deeply flawed. 

In reality, any council with a Socialist 
Alliance majority - even if it attempted to 
implement a few meaningful measures in 
favour of our class - would soon find it¬ 
self on a direct collision course with cen¬ 
tral government. We would not be in a 
position to deliver services in any ‘nor¬ 
mal’ sense of the word, but would have 
to build a mass political movement from 
below to aid our battle against the gov¬ 
ernment. Our councillors would have to 
be prepared to set illegal budgets, defy 
bailiffs and risk imprisonment. There is 
no municipal socialist road to working 
class liberation. 

It is with that in mind that the other 
manifesto, from the CPGB, has been 
drafted. The CPGB has also moved 
amendments to the guidance notes to 
alliance members - again drafted by com¬ 
rade Davies. One such amendment reads: 
“We are under no illusion that we could 
mn local government in the interests of 
the working class just by winning a ma¬ 
jority on this or that council. Implemen¬ 
tation of our manifesto People before 
profit would lead to strong resistance 
from central government. In short, we 
need to use our local government cam¬ 
paigning to build a national movement 
against central government.” Such an 
approach needs to be at the heart of our 
thinking. 

A further difference between the two 
outlooks is our attitude to campaigning. 
Votes are important. However, we must 
not subordinate our political approach in 
an effort to maximise them. In Liz Dav¬ 
ies’s draft guidelines we read: “The SA’s 
aim is obviously to get the best vote pos¬ 


sible at the local elections. Elections are 
only won, however, on the basis of long- 
tenn electoral work, active local branches 
and a permanent and high-profile pres¬ 
ence in the area. The local elections pro¬ 
vide us with an opportunity to build up 
our profile, locally and nationally, to re¬ 
cruit members and to start to achieve 
name-recognition among the electorate. 
Recruiting, and retaining, new members 
during the election is therefore as much 
a priority as maximising our vote.” 

For comrade Davies, then, winning 
elections is the principal, if long-term, 
aim. We recruit in order to do better in 
elections rather than contest elections 


in order to win recruits. She favours a 
limited number of candidates to ensure 
an overall high average vote. This is not 
the right way round either. We need to 
aim to maximise our audience for social¬ 
ist politics and build our fledgling or¬ 
ganisation. 

That is why the draft manifesto pre¬ 
sented by the CPGB states: “The Social¬ 
ist Alliance is standing in the 2002 local 
government elections to put forward a 
voice for independent working class 
politics. Through campaigning for our in¬ 
dependent socialist voice against New 
Labour and all the other pro-capitalist 
parties we aim to build our presence and 


organisation in the localities and as a 
national force. As well as our prime ob¬ 
jectives of maximising the profile for our 
politics and building our organisation on 
the ground, we aim to win as many votes 
as possible for socialism.” 

To this end, the CPGB favours stand¬ 
ing across local authorities wherever 
possible, including standing paper can¬ 
didates. Dave Parks from Exeter has made 
a good case for standing as many candi¬ 
dates as we can (Weekly Worker Febru¬ 
ary 14). There are even suggestions that 
the Socialist Workers Party is shifting to 
this position as well. As I have said else¬ 
where, there is no contradiction between 


maximising the number of contests and 
concentrating on a smaller number of 
wards. 

Contrary to comrade Davies’s draft 
guidelines, paper candidates do not take 
up resources, financially or in terms of 
comrades’ time (apart from getting 10 
nominations per candidate). Standing 
across an authority while targeting se¬ 
lected wards for campaigning gives us 
the opportunity to present ourselves as 
a real alternative to the pro-capitalist par¬ 
ties. In addition catch-all activities such 
as shopping centre stalls and publicity 
in the local press will win us votes in 
wards where we do not directly campaign. 

Another difference emerges in relation 
to the extreme-right, racist British Na¬ 
tional Party. Comrade Davies’s draft 
states: “We should not, under any cir¬ 
cumstances, support a split in the anti- 
BNP vote if that would lead to the serious 
threat of the BNP winning.” This is am¬ 
biguous at best. What is the “anti-BNP 
vote”? Does this mean letting Liberals or 
even Tories win? Should we further al¬ 
ienate working class people by saying 
their best bet to keep the racists out is to 
vote Labour or Tory or Liberal? It is thor¬ 
ough disillusionment with the main¬ 
stream parties that leads working class 
people to consider voting BNP to begin 
with. Implicitly presenting the pro-capi¬ 
talist parties as the answer in marginal 
areas is completely the wrong way to 
confront the fascists. 

There are other differences as well. 
Comrade Davies’ draft manifesto only 
touches on local government policy is¬ 
sues. The question of the state is not 
raised - its war, how it rules, what sort of 
system we live under, the monarchy (in 
another attempt to redress this the CPGB 
is putting forward a motion to prioritise 
our socialist republicanism in opposition 
to the royal jubilee). 

It is the key task of making propaganda 
for independent working class politics 
that is absent from comrade Davies’s 
approach. To make votes the number one 
priority is to set us on a slippery slope of 
electoralist opportunism. Socialism will 
not come through this ballot or that bal¬ 
lot. It can only be the self-liberating act 
of the working class politically mobilised 
against the capitalist state. 

We must use elections to make propa¬ 
ganda for that path. We must use elec¬ 
tions to win new recmits to the Socialist 
Alliance. We must begin to forge the 
Socialist Alliance into a party that is able 
to coordinate not only electoral work, but 
the whole arsenal of political work nec¬ 
essary for the working class to take state 
power • 


Priorities for local elections 


CPGB motion 

T he Socialist Alliance is stand¬ 
ing in the 2002 local govern¬ 
ment elections to put forward a 
voice for independent working 
class politics. Through campaign¬ 
ing for our independent socialist 
voice against New Labour and all 
the other pro-capitalist parties we 
aim to build our presence and or¬ 
ganisation in the localities and as a 
national force. As well as our prime 
objectives of maximising the profile 
for our politics and building our or¬ 
ganisation on the ground, we aim to 
win as many votes as possible for 
socialism. 

The Socialist Alliance will stand 
on the politics of People before 
profit. An electoral statement to ap¬ 
pear on candidate literature will be 
written by the executive committee 
based on the following priorities. 

• Democracy: For democratic and 
accountable local government. For 
transparent and responsive com¬ 
mittee structures. For recallable 
councillors. Oppose the increased 
power for executives. No to directly 
elected mayors. No to the UK mon¬ 
archy system. For proportional rep¬ 
resentation. 

• Budgets: Based on what we 
need, not what the system says it 
can afford. Local budgets to have 
input from working class, trade un¬ 
ion and tenant committees. No to 
capping, for ‘illegal’ budgets. Abol¬ 
ish council tax. Build a national 


movement against underfunding by 
central government. 

• Privatisation and services: No 

to PFI/PPP. Take corporate greed out 
of our services. Defend the NHS. Con¬ 
centrate on workers’ and residents’ 
control, not ‘public ownership’. For 
general propaganda against rail priva¬ 
tisation. For nationalisation under 
workers’ control. For a dignified old 
age: no sell-offs of old people’s homes. 
For pensions at £150 a week. For 24- 
hour childcare. 

• Housing: No to sell-offs of council 
houses. Take pride in our estates. 
Avoid the approach of merely ‘de¬ 
fending what exists or what was’. 

• Racism: For democratic assimila¬ 
tion from below. Oppose funding 
structures which divide working class 
communities in the name of official 
government ‘anti-racism’. 

• Law and order and safety: For 
democratic and accountable commu¬ 
nity patrols. Accountable to local 
working class organisations, trade 
unions, tenants associations. No reli¬ 
ance on the police or neighbourhood 
watch. 

• War and capitalism: Capitalism 
is a system of crisis and war. The an¬ 
swer to a society based on exploita¬ 
tion, oppression and profit before 
human need is a society run by the 
majority. For working class rule, for 
socialism. We call for a stop to the 
imperialist war drive on the poorest 
countries of the world. UK troops out 
of Afghanistan. For international 
working class solidarity. No to the so- 
called ‘war on terrorism’. 

The Socialist Alliance believes that 


people should come before profit, 
that our common resources should 
be used for the common good. We 
believe that decisions about how 
and where we should use those re¬ 
sources should be made by the 
people themselves through demo¬ 
cratic means. In order to build a 
society in which need comes before 
greed, we believe our economy 
must be reorganised on a radically 
democratic basis. 

By socialism we mean nothing 
like the old Stalinist Soviet Union, 
with its repression and bureauc¬ 
racy. Neither do we mean the old 
state-owned capitalism of clause 
four and the Labour Party. For us, 
socialism is about making solidar¬ 
ity the guiding principle of society. 
We mean the working class organ¬ 
ising to liberate itself from the rule 
of profit and create its own democ¬ 
racy, abolishing the privileges of 
managers and officials. Every ma¬ 
jor industry should be reorganised 
on the lines of social provision for 
need - publicly owned, and demo¬ 
cratically controlled by workers and 
the community. No rich and no 
poor, no profits and no wage slav¬ 
ery, no palaces and no homeless, no 
jobless and no overworked. 

Within the ranks of our alliance 
there are different views on what 
will eventually be necessary in or¬ 
der to achieve this. But we are all 
united on one principle - the deci¬ 
sions on how to fight for socialism 
will be made by working class peo¬ 
ple themselves, through their own 
democratic organisations* 


Marcus Larsen 
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LETTERS 


Letters may have been 
shortened because of space. 
Some names may have been 
changed 


SA union link 

I am trying not to become a regular con¬ 
tributor to the letters column. However, I 
have to protest about your remarkable 
attack on Greg Tucker in your front page 
article ( Weekly Worker January 31). 

The article also carries some bizarre 
views about the strike itself. For example, 
it argues that the RMT should have bal¬ 
loted its members on the wage rise im¬ 
posed by management. Balloting the 
members every time management make 
an offer well short of the demand seems 
to be a textbook way of not running a 
strike. Although the CPGB view that this 
would have resulted in acceptance by the 
members (and therefore have brought an 
end to the action) is contrary to all indi¬ 
cations at that time. In fact the imposi¬ 
tion stiffened the resolve of the strikers 
at that time. 

The CPGB is entitled to advocate dis¬ 
astrous tactics for the strike (if it has to) 
or to misunderstand the dynamics of it. 
But to attack Greg Tucker (and strangely 
Bob Crow) for failing to give the Social¬ 
ist Alliance a profile in the strike by hid¬ 
ing his association with it, for “being a 
trade unionist first and a politician sec¬ 
ond” and for failing to give political lead¬ 
ership in the strike is either to completely 
misunderstand the links between politics 
and trade union work or is a wilful distor¬ 
tion. 

How can a high-profile trade unionist 
stand as a Socialist Alliance candidate 
and be accused of putting trade union¬ 
ism first and politics second? It stands 
reality on its head. In fact Greg Tucker 
better represents the link between poli¬ 
tics and trade union struggle than almost 
anyone on the left at the present time. 
Greg stood as a candidate for the alliance, 
took three weeks off to do it, was con¬ 
stantly attacked in the media (mostly tire 
Evening Standard) as a result, and then 
victimised for it on his first day back to 
work. To argue that such a comrade is 
putting trade unionism before politics is 
mad. 

In fact it is a great credit to Greg that 
after being constantly attacked in the 
media for his political involvement with 
the alliance he was still, after months of 
delay, able to get the support of his mem¬ 
bers to fight his victimisation. That shows 
that he has been able to successfully 
combine public political activity for the 
SA and maintain a solid base amongst 
his members. 

Nor does it help the CPGB’s case to 
accuse Bob Crow of not giving the SA a 
high enough profile. Bob Crow is not a 
member of the SA. We hope he will join, 
but at the moment he has only given lim¬ 
ited support for the alliance and is not 
going to promote it at every opportunity. 

Of course Greg argues the strikers’ 
case at every opportunity - that is his job 
as a socialist as well as a trade unionist. 
In attacking him for it the CPGB show that 
they don’t understand the relationship 
between politics and industrial struggle. 
But he has also given the alliance a lot of 
very important publicity and profile 
which we need to build on, particularly 
for the SA trade union conference. This 
has been shown in a practical sense by 
the fact that a number of the strikers have 
joined the SA and others are coming to 
the SA union conference. 

Alan Thornett 
International Socialist Group 

Star thaw? 

I was surprised to find, in the Morning 
Star's directory of progressive websites, 
directly underneath the entry for the 
Star's own Communist Party of Britain, 
one for the Communist Party of Great 
Britain (February 9). 

Having been aware of the erstwhile 
policy of the Star to decline to mention 


the existence of the CPGB or the Weekly 
Worker, I found this development ex¬ 
tremely encouraging. I hope it indeed sig¬ 
nifies a thaw and was not just an error. 
Although the websites of all organisa¬ 
tions originating exclusively from the 
Trotskyist stable remain noticeably ab¬ 
sent from the list, it was nevertheless re¬ 
freshing to see the Socialist Alliance also 
listed. 

Meanwhile, a debate is in progress in 
the columns of the Star's letters page 
which is addressing the crucial question 
of whether the Labour Party remains a ve¬ 
hicle for achieving socialism, or whether 
a new party should be formed. This has 
been triggered by a feature published on 
January 8, over the signature of Paul 
Donovan, which was unequivocal on this 
question: “At present, the Labour Party 
is a mere distraction, misleading the en¬ 
ergies of many people who think that 
they are working for the common good, 
but in reality they are propping up an 
organisation that ensures only that the 
rich get richer and the poor poorer.” 

Comrade Donovan had gone on to 
suggest that the time has come for the 
trade unions to withdraw their support 
from the Labour Party. As a short-term 
alternative, he had suggested that union 
funds might be switched to organisa¬ 
tions such as the East London Commu¬ 
nity Organisation, a “faith, cross-commu¬ 
nity and trade union” group, which is 
campaigning inter alia for a £6.30-an- 
hour minimum wage. Further down the 
line though, comrade Donovan saw the 
need to establish a new party “that ad¬ 
dresses the issues of social justice” and 
in which “the environmental agenda 
would have to play a fundamental role”. 

Whilst citing Arthur Scargill’s Social¬ 
ist Labour Party as a previously failed at¬ 
tempt to launch such a party, comrade 
Donovan commented that "the growing 
influence of Tommy Sheridan and the 
Scottish Socialist Party provides cause 
for hope”. The Socialist Alliance was not 
mentioned in the fearttre, but its appear¬ 
ance in the website listing is at least an 
admission that it is a force to be dealt with. 

The CPB and the Morning Star are or¬ 
ganisations whose influence within the 
working class movement remains impor¬ 
tant. Whilst our CPGB is entirely correct, 
in my view, to champion the project of 
transforming the Socialist Alliance into 
the party for socialism which the work¬ 
ing class needs - the partyist movement 
which is now starting to take shape within 
the CPB and its periphery must be en¬ 
couraged and engaged with. 

I look forward to future reports on these 
fascinating developments, in the pages 
of the Weekly Worker and in the paper of 
the Socialist Alliance, which I optimisti¬ 
cally expect to be launched very soon. 
Derek Hunter 
Manchester 

Where to stand 

Dave Parks raises some good points re¬ 
garding local election work (Weekly 
Worker February 7). The point, however, 
about the May local elections is that we 
need to gain some credible votes to help 
regain momentum for the Socialist Alli¬ 
ance. Our last political outing in Ipswich 
was poor. The departure of the Socialist 
Party has been used by our opponents 
to damage us. Gaining 10%-plus will sug¬ 
gest we are gaining a hearing in a number 
of communities. 

In Lewisham we have resolved to 
stand in three seats in the centre of the 
borough: Ladywell, Rushey Green and 
Brockley. We have decided to stand two 
candidates in each ward allowing people 
to vote for us in large measure, but giv¬ 
ing our supporters an opportunity to 
cast their remaining vote either for a pos¬ 
sible left Labour candidate or perhaps a 
Green candidate. 

Lewisham SA have gained the high¬ 
est percentage vote for the SA in a by- 
election in New Cross a year ago, gaining 
18% for Bob Gardner. This result was 


built on a considerable amount of can¬ 
vassing, leafleting, a public meeting, 
street stalls and fly-posting. The amount 
of ‘labour hours’ involved in this work 
ran into many hundreds. Comrades 
should not underestimate the task in 
seeking to get working people to vote - 
let alone vote for us. 

Our result in New Cross brought us 
into contact with a number of new sup¬ 
porters and put us locally on the politi¬ 
cal map, helping to assist our general 
election intervention. Standing paper 
candidates, which even to enter requires 
considerable coordination and effort 
just to get the nomination papers in cor¬ 
rectly, without an active campaign or elec¬ 
tion address will lead to a piss poor vote. 
Far better is to suggest to our support¬ 
ers in wards where we don’t have a can¬ 
didate to write in ‘Socialist Alliance’. 
Nick Long 
Lewisham SA 

Canvassing 

Waveney District Council is dominated 
by Labour. At the May elections all 48 
seats in 16 wards will be contested, vot¬ 
ers generally having three votes. There¬ 
fore, we have decided to stand one SA 
candidate in each of Lowestoft’s most 
deprived working class wards, with the 
possibility of standing a candidate also 
in a Beccles ward. 

As far as I can make out, there will be 
two leftwing Labour candidates stand¬ 
ing in different wards. However, in the 
opinion of the Lowestoft and District SA 
(LDSA), we can stand in these wards too 
because we are not in direct competition 
with them for a seat (the electorate can 
vote Labour and Socialist Alliance). 

However, our SA is against standing 
‘paper’ candidates. There are practical 
and strategic reasons for this. Firstly, 
each SA candidate will be required to be 
proposed by nine people in the ward 
where they stand. Secondly, such a strat¬ 
egy suggests we are only into pursuing 
a percentage of the vote, rather than 
contesting seats to win them. Thirdly, 
canvassing is an essential in the cam¬ 
paign. We cannot say to people on their 
doorstep: ‘Though we’ve no chance of 
being elected, vote for us.' 

Waveney DC is running seminars on 
standing candidates and the ‘responsi¬ 
bilities of councillors’. They are running 
these because they're scared of a mini¬ 
mal turnout. Hopefully, these will be held 
across the country. We urge other SAs 
to go to them. They are an eye-opener, 
an education. Council officers are in a 
dilemma: they are pressured to impose 
the Berlin Wall of Labour’s denial of de¬ 
mocracy - their local ‘cabinet’ govern¬ 
ment reforms - and they are charged with 
getting the vote out. 

The lack of democracy in the council, 
because of non-elected cabinet rule, is 
one aspect. The rules and regulations 
another. Any councillor who brings the 
authority into disrepute can be expelled 
from the council, an officer explained. “So 
if I’m a councillor who supports a coun¬ 
cil workers’ strike, will I have brought the 
authority into disrepute?” I asked. Red 
faces. 

“Yes,” came the reply. So, a councillor 
in Blair’s Britain can keep his (always a 
‘he’) membership of the Freemasons a 
secret from the electorate, but a council¬ 
lor who supports the workers who voted 
for her/him gets kicked out! 

LDSA has agreed we need to “think 
global/national and act local”. It is only 
in the interests of Labour and the Tories 
to divorce ‘local’ from ‘national.’ It is easy 
to connect the two. Our local hospital is 
to charge patients £2 a day for watching 
TV - creeping privatisation of the NHS! 
Our local college is to scrap all academic 
courses - the consequence of unac¬ 
countable privatisation! These cam¬ 
paigns are vital to us. They are also a 
means of getting the Socialist Alliance 
into the local/press and media (which I 
am attempting to do each week). 


Further to this, building the SA na¬ 
tional trade union conference on the 
political fund is essential - to get people 
there and to deepen SA union roots lo¬ 
cally. 

Rupert Mallin 

Lowestoft 

Hunger strikes 

It has been exactly one year since a 
group of political prisoners launched 
their hunger strike/death fast in opposi¬ 
tion to the introduction of cell-type pris¬ 
ons in place of the dormitory system. So 
far, as many as 70 people have died - more 
than half of them as a result of the hun¬ 
ger strike, and the rest as a result of the 
military operation in the second month 
of the strike in order to put it to an end 
and to transfer the prisoners to those 
controversial F-type prisons by force. 
Most have now been placed in these 
prisons. 

As a result of these events, the gen¬ 
eral public was deeply shaken. The prob¬ 
lem of prisons has had a long history in 
Turkey, but this time what the public was 
questioning was not only the political 
and legal system, but also the under¬ 
standing of the ‘revolutionism’ of some 
political circles and their way of practis¬ 
ing politics. 

Particularly after the 1971 and 1980 mili¬ 
tary coups, revolutionaries were arrested 
in large numbers and prisons became a 
field of struggle. However, petty bour¬ 
geois revolutionary groups reduce this 
struggle down to a conflict between 
revolutionary political groups and the 
armed forces of the state and put it above 
the class struggle and its problems. 
When they do not have much influence 
outside, they turn to prisons; and meth¬ 
ods like hunger strikes and death fasts, 
which may have some effect and mean¬ 
ing in terms of propaganda when used 
in a certain way, turn into a means of self- 
inflicted injury. 

When these groups lose their faith in 
the working class, they convince them¬ 
selves that they are the ‘saviours’, and 
declare their field of operation - in this 
case prisons - as the ‘revolution’s strong¬ 
hold’. This shows how subjective and 
idealist their understanding of revolution 
is. 

The progress of the hunger strikes 
should be looked at in two stages. In the 
first stage, a significant proportion of 
advanced, revolutionary and democratic 
public opinion paid attention to the re¬ 
pression and violence taking place in the 
prisons. It was a stage where solitary cells 
were acknowledged as a threat to a hu¬ 
mane life and to the struggle for democ¬ 
racy in the country. The Human Rights 
Association, the bar, medical associa¬ 
tions, trade unions, various political par¬ 
ties and workers’ organisations took a 
stance against F-type prisons because 
they were ‘inhuman’. They urged the 
government and the justice minister to 
give a satisfactoiy response to the de¬ 
mands of the prisoners so that the hun¬ 
ger strikes could end. 

As a result of this united public opin¬ 
ion the government had to take a step 
back, admitting the ‘shortcomings’ of F- 
type prisons and postponing their 
launch until public agreement was 
reached. 

Although these individuals and or¬ 
ganisations did not approve of death 
fasts as a method of protest, they still took 
action based on personal political opin¬ 
ion. for moral and professional reasons. 
However, the majority of those taking part 
in the hunger strikes declared as ‘en¬ 
emies’ all those who did not consider this 
method correct, or who did not support 
them unconditionally, or who had a dif¬ 
ferent opinion from theirs. They tried to 
justify their behaviour with the argument 
that ‘only those on death fast can make 
a decision on how the protest was to be 
ended’. But it was a well known fact that 
those on death fast were unable to make 
a healthy decision at the time. 


However, it was unrealistic to expect 
these groups to see and understand this 
widespread opposition against prison 
policies. This is because they have had 
a patronising attitude throughout the 
political course of their lives, putting 
themselves at the centre of the world, 
considering the existence of everything 
else as something to be used as logistic 
support. They shelter under the con¬ 
sciousness of the public, and cause de¬ 
struction and division. Therefore, these 
groups did not even hesitate before mak¬ 
ing derogatory accusations against the 
members of delegations who went in to 
see the hunger strikers and the prison 
conditions. As a result of this narrow¬ 
mindedness, these groups have in fact 
helped the government, which they so 
opposed, to achieve its goal. They iso¬ 
lated themselves, and the government 
regained public support. 

At this stage the opinion of the pro¬ 
gressive public on prisons was divided. 
After a while, the political parties and 
representatives of mass organisations 
came to the conclusion that they ‘could 
not do anything’ with these groups. 
Consequently, they took a step back and 
thought it satisfactory just to reach a 
solution without deaths and as soon as 
possible. The narrow-mindedness of 
these groups caused division among 
their allies and brought isolation. Subse¬ 
quently, without much public support, 
they became an easier target for the gov¬ 
ernment. 

The public opposition that had been 
built against the introduction of F-type 
prisons was dispersed; as many as 70 
people died and dozens were injured. It 
is not known how many of those who 
are still continuing their death fasts will 
die or become permanently disabled. 
Moreover, the transfers to F-types have 
taken place much faster than the govern¬ 
ment had expected. Thus, a longstand¬ 
ing problem of the government has been 
solved - at least on the surface. 

These actions had no benefit for the 
people: on the contrary they have left 
deep scars on the consciousness of the 
public. Those groups presenting these 
actions as an ‘epic of heroism' and a ‘vic¬ 
tory’, on the other hand, are trying to 
hold together their supporters with the 
rhetoric of heroism, and with the fetish 
of ‘martyrdom’. Their political under¬ 
standing is based on individual terrorism, 
and they try to impose upon the revolu¬ 
tionary ranks methods like death fasts 
and suicide bombings as ‘revolutionary 
methods of action’. 

Naturally, revolutionary struggle re¬ 
quires various forms of sacrifices, includ¬ 
ing serving time in prison and not 
hesitating to give up one’s life, when 
necessary. Under present conditions, if 
a large number of revolutionaries are 
putting their lives on the line in a prison 
struggle for one demand or another, and 
if they take it to the point of ‘Either we 
will either die or the government will ac¬ 
cept our demands’, then it must be con¬ 
sidered a ‘suicide action’ rather than a 
sacrifice - if there is no misconception 
that the bourgeoisie and the government 
would take a step back because their 
conscience will not allow them to see 
prisoners dying. Likewise, the action of 
setting fire to oneself as a way of protest 
cannot be considered equal to a revolu¬ 
tionary risking his/her life during the 
course of revolutionary struggle. 

In the end, this mentality has turned 
into a slogan and the supporters out¬ 
side the prisons turned the struggle, 
and death itself, into an objective, 
chanting “Long live our death fast 
struggle!” Death, in a mystical way, has 
been symbolised as a sacred activity 
rather than as support for saving those 
left alive or furthering the struggle. 
While the death fast is a controversial 
action in itself, the way it has been ex¬ 
alted and turned into a slogan brings 
not only the action itself into question, 
but also the ideological-political line 
that promotes and worships it. 
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When we look at the publications of 
those political groups that are participat¬ 
ing in the death fasts, we can see that for 
these circles the problems of the work¬ 
ing class, the demands of the masses or 
the labour movement no longer exist. 
Thek mystical death-worshipping litera¬ 
ture is full of articles on death fasts and 
F-type prisons. For them, all that exists is 
then ‘revolutionism’ and ‘heroism’! For 
this reason, their literature is very self- 
centred, constantly revolving around 
praising themselves and what they do, 
as if there are no other problems in the 
world. This shows to what extent they 
are drowned into a subjective idealism 
and narcissism, another dimension of it 
being reflected in their ‘voluntarism’. 

These political groups, which con¬ 
sider the death fast as then main form of 
action, which overtly praise a revolution¬ 
ism that is independent of the require¬ 
ments of the workers’ movement, have 
in fact transformed it into a kind of cult 
and become isolated: Their praise for 
mass suicides and deaths also point to 
an ideological and political cul-de-sac. 
For this reason, what has been taking 
place reflects, among other things, the 
sad collapse of an ideological-political 
line that involves a number of political 
groups. 

TDKP 

London 

Victimisation 

Gerry Downing is to be sacked on Feb¬ 
ruary 18 for defending a victimised 
muslim man. Hash Jiwa was the first 
black or Asian man to be elected as a 
TGWU branch officer in Cricklewood bus 
garage, which has been black and Asian 
for decades. The workforce of 270-odd 
is about 40% muslim. 

At the garage elections on Novem¬ 
ber 30 Hash Jiwa was elected chair. 
Three days later he had a minor row with 
a supervisor and he was later sus¬ 
pended. The charges were spurious: 
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one for “gender discrimination” be¬ 
cause he complained to a woman super¬ 
visor that she was victimising him and 
she said he said he no longer respected 
her as a woman. The other was for “ra¬ 
cial remarks” because he complained 
she was racially discriminating against 
him. She forced him to finish an hour late 
although she knew he was fasting for 
Ramadan. She admits in her report that 
she said: “I don’t care about you fast¬ 
ing”; and “Don’t impose your religion 
on me”. 

He was given a final warning and 
transferred to Harlesden garage, clearly 
to prevent him taking up his position 
as chair in Cricklewood. Three days 
later, and 10 days before his appeal, a 
letter from Harry Foley, “company 
chairperson TGWU” appealed on the 
union notice board. In it he claimed 
that, “Due to the unfortunate circum¬ 
stances surrounding the departure of 
brother Jiwa I have to advise you as 
members that the other candidate, 
brother Kieran Murray, will now be tak¬ 
ing up the position of branch chair by 
default. Brother Murray will hold this 
position for the biannual period 2002- 
03.” The signal to management could 
not be clearer. Hash lost his appeal. 

A number of us arranged two peti¬ 
tions: one to Metroline and one to the 
TGWU. The one to Metroline is not in 
contention. The TGWU petition was to 
bro O Jackson, TGWU senior regional 
industrial organiser. It condemned “the 
victimisation of Hash Jiwa, our elected 
branch chair, just three days before he 
was due to take office” and repudiated 
“the fraudulent letter from Hany Foley 
claiming victory for his defeated oppo¬ 
nent. Kieran Murray, as a result of Hash’s 
victimisation”. It was signed by 109 
TGWU members. 

On Friday February 8 Gerry Downing 
was suspended and charged with: 

• misrepresentation of drivers’ names on 
a petition with detrimental intent to an¬ 
other member of staff. 

• participating in the compilation of an 
unauthorised petition regarding employ¬ 
ment matters. 

Note that this is wholly an internal 
union matter. Harry Foley has called in 
drivers one by one, threatened to sue 
them for signing the petition and went 
to management to have Gerry Downing 
sacked. He forced some 20 to write ‘oc- 
cun'ence reports’ to management saying 
things like they had nor read the petition 
before they signed. 

The second charge is an open assault 
on basic civil liberties. Legal advice is that 
these actions breach article 10 of the 
Human Rights Act, which guarantees 
freedom of expression. To be sacked for 
taking up a petition to your union in sup¬ 
port of a victimised member is simply off 
the wall. 

A reign of terror now operates in 
Cricklewood garage, where none of 
the nine TGWU members who put 
their names to Gerry Downing’s and 
Hash Jiwa’s election address and who 
were elected to the branch committee 
turned up for the January committee 
or branch. Eight are black or Asian. 
The supporters of the all white branch 
officers who were elected (or the chair 
who has simply usurped the office) 
are all white. The TGWU official po¬ 
sition is committed to equality and 
equal opportunities. 

Mayor Ken Livingstone recently said 
in supporting a GLA initiative against 
racism: “London’s success and dyna¬ 
mism rests on its diversity and I am 
pleased to say that the vast majority of 
Londoners live side by side in harmony 
and friendship. This ad expresses the 
desire of right-thinking people every¬ 
where to keep our society tolerant and 
welcoming. In the current international 
shuation there are particular concerns on 
the part of British muslims that they may 
become the victims of a racist backlash. 
My support for this advertising cam¬ 
paign underlines the fact that London 
must stay a zero-tolerance zone against 
racism.” 

Please immediately protest these rac¬ 


ist victimisations to Metroline with cop¬ 
ies to Oli Jackson and Lee Jasper. 

Gerry Downing 

North London 

Workers on trial 

On Tuesday January 29, after five years 
of judicial events the trial of the elected 
shop stewards of the Forges Clabecq 
resumed in the court of appeals in Brus¬ 
sels. 

The court asked the 13 accused 
whether they accepted each of the nu¬ 
merous counts against them. The chief 
judge asked whether Roberto D’Orazio 
accepted the charge of theft of a mobile 
phone. 

That permitted D’Orazio to ask once 
again exactly what he was being charged 
with. D’Orazio is thus charged with acts 
even though the file does not even state 
that he was present at the places in ques¬ 
tion. The file limits itself to a series of 
general accusations. In reality, the 
elected shop stewards are accused of 
incidents that surrounded the long fight 
of the steel workers of Clabecq against 
the closing of their factory. In the matter 
of the mobile phone, as in other matters, 
Roberto D’Orazio and Marra Silvio (the 
chairperson of the health and safety 
committee) sought to expose before the 
court how the charges were being ma¬ 
nipulated. 

While the trustees were trying to sell 
off die factory the elected shop stewards 
had managed with the voluntary labour 
of hundreds of workers to keep it running. 
Instead of the liquidation of the steel¬ 
works for the profit of a few creditors, the 
factoiy resumed operation and half of the 
jobs were saved. 

The trustees did not want to know. 
They had not only deserted the factory, 
but had systematically sabotaged the 
efforts of the steelworkers. Among these 
acts of sabotage, the trustees had cut off 
all the telephone lines in the factory. By 
doing this they deliberately threatened 
not only the attempt of workers to save 
the factory, but also the safety of the 
workers themselves and also of the re¬ 
gion - since the risk of industrial accidents 
in a steelworks is not minor (there was a 
stock of dynamite sed to break up defec¬ 
tive steel). 

The only telephone line left was the 
mobile phone in question, which was 
set so that it could only be used by the 
watchmen to summon the police to the 
factory. Many workers did not accept 
that this phone line should be used in 
this way - they took the phone, put it in 
a safe place, and returned it afterwards. 

The speeches of the shop stewards at 
the hearing were really notable for their 
clarity and combativity. They placed the 
charges in context and showed then' dis¬ 
honest character. The chief judge de¬ 
cided not to listen. He limited himself to 
asking Roberto D’Orazio: “Therefore, 
you reject the charge of theft of a tel¬ 
ephone?” 

By reducing a social conflict to a group 
of punishable individual incidents, bour¬ 
geois justice can persecute the elected 
shop stewards and skip over the only real 
scandal in the Clabecq affair - the pillage 
of a region and the selling-off of the main 
Belgian steelworks by finance capital and 
its agents; the attempt to break the work¬ 
ers’ resistance at all costs; and the shame¬ 
ful treachery of the trade union 
bureaucracy. 

It was not by accident that the hear¬ 
ing sought to charge the elected shop 
stewards as a group. This is purely and 
simply a trial of workers’ resistance and 
class struggle trade unionism. The law¬ 
yers for the defence have asked that the 
charges be dismissed because of their 
lack of precision. 

It is important to get the broadest sup¬ 
port for the shop stewards of the Forges 
of Clabecq by denouncing this trial and 
getting financial support for them. So far, 
their trial expenses exceed 50,000 euros 
(almost $50,000 - account Workers’ De¬ 
fence: 370-1053288-52). 

Red Aid 
e-mail 


Action 

CPGB London seminars 

Sunday February 18,5pm - ‘Main determinants of cultural/ideological change’, 
using Istvan Meszaros’s The power of ideology as a study guide. 

Sunday February 25, 5pm - ‘Parliamentarianism versus direct action’, using 
Ralph Milliband’s Parliamentary socialism as a study guide. 

SA national council 

First meeting - Saturday February 16,1 lam-5pm, United Services Club, Gough 
Street, Birmingham. 

Attendance by local election candidates and agents is encouraged by na¬ 
tional executive. Agenda will also include SA trade union conference. One 
voting delegate per affiliated local Socialist Alliance. Pooled fare system (del¬ 
egates only, cheapest reasonable means of travel). 

Remember Harney 

Commemoration of George Harney - Chartist, republican, internationalist. Sat¬ 
urday February 16, 3pm, Forum at Greenwich, corner Trafalgar Road/ 
Christchurch Way, London SE10. Trains: Maze Hill (rail). Cutty Sark (DLR). 
Buses: 177,180,188,286,386. 

Speakers - Thomas Paine Society, Hobgoblin , Danny Hammill (CPGB). Spon¬ 
sored by Republican Communist Network. 

Labour democracy 

Annual general meeting. Campaign for Labour Party Democracy - Saturday 
February 16, 10.30am-4pm, Conway Hall. Speakers include Tony Benn. More 
information - 0208 458 1501 

Mind the Gap 

Protest against low pay and appalling conditions in Gap’s sweatshops over¬ 
seas. Saturday February 16. 12 noon, outside Gap, Victoria Centre, Notting¬ 
ham. Organised by No Sweat. Supported by Socialist Alliance and Nottingham 
Trades Union Council. 

Justice for Zahid 

Picket: to demand public enquiry into prison murder by racist cellmate of Zahid 
Mubarek - Monday February 18,9.30am-10.30am,high court. The Strand, Lon¬ 
don. Home secretary David Blunkett’s appeal against tuling for independent 
investigation begins. Called by National Civil Rights Movement. 

Public forum: Committee Room 8, House Of Commons, London SW1, 7pm, 
Monday February 25. Speakers include Imran Khan (solicitor for Mubarek 
family), Neil Gerard MP, Louise Christian (civil lights lawyer), Suresh Grover 
(NCRM chair). 

020 8843 2333 or 07903 931365; sgrover@monitoring-group.co.uk 

SA forum 

Saturday February 23,2pm-5pm, Central Hall, Oldham St, off Picadilly Gardens, 
Manchester. ‘Stop the attack on civil liberties’ - Pat Cassidy (socialist barris¬ 
ter). ‘How to fight the BNP - local elections in the North West’ - contributions 
from Tess McMahon, Burnley SA local election candidate, and others. All 
members/supporters welcome. 
margaret@homemanning.freeserve.co.uk 

Eastern Region SA 

Conference, Sunday February 24, 3pm - ‘Where now for the political fund?’ 
Latton Bush Centre, Harlow. 

Speakers include Mark Hoskisson (SA NEC), FBU and PCS regional execu¬ 
tive members. 

07946 269024; contact_ersa@hotmail.com; http:\\members.tripod.co.uk\ERS A\ 

Argentine Solidarity Campaign 

Supporter of Workers Party for Socialism (PTS) in Argentina available as 
speaker for meetings between February 18 and 27. 
argentinesolidarity@hotmail.com 

SA union conference 

‘The political fund - where should it go? Stopping privatisation and job cuts’. 
For all trade unionists, organised by Socialist Alliance. Saturday March 16, 
11 am-4pm, Camden Centre, Bidborough Street, London WC1 (back of Camden 
Town Hall, opposite St Pancras station). 020 7791 3138; 
office @ socialistalliance .net 

RDG 

To contact the Revolutionary Democratic Group e-mail: rdg 120@hotmail.com. 


NATIONAL DEMO 



Stop the war 

National demonstration 
against Bush and Blair’s war 
Saturday March 2. Assemble 
Hyde Park, London, 1pm. Stop 
the US torture of prisoners. 
Hands off Somalia and Iraq. 
Stop the bombing now. 

Organised by Stop the 
War Coalition 


www.cpgb.ovg.uk/action 
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STOP THE WAR 


Stop the War teach-in 

Misnamed and misdirected 



I t was somewhat strange sitting in the 
February 10 national Stop the War 
teach-in in London, which was at¬ 
tended by only 75 people, when the most 
obvious question that came to mind was 
‘What war?’ A majority present seemed 
to think that if we keep our peckers up, 
then another war will soon be with us - 
and with it another opportunity to mobi¬ 
lise in opposition. 

At least the first speaker at the morn¬ 
ing plenary session, feminist Tamina of 
the (formerly Maoist) Revolutionary As¬ 
sociation of Women of Afghanistan 
(Rawa), was able to scotch some of the 
nonsense talked on the left about fun¬ 
damentalism, the bane of life for women 
in Afghanistan even before the Taliban 
took over. Fittingly, she started by blam¬ 
ing the existence of terrorists on "the 


countries that made them” - exemplified 
by bin Laden’s friendly relations with the 
CIA in former times. 

Yet, while it is true that imperialism’s en¬ 
emy of today has frequently been a 
friend or client yesterday, this somewhat 
misses the point: bin Laden’s reaction¬ 
ary ideology was framed in Saudi Ara¬ 
bia within the Wahabi religious tradition, 
no matter how the west might have pet¬ 
ted him later. Tamina also seemed to go 
along with the Pakistani military govern¬ 
ment’s so far verbal attack on the 
medressahs (religious schools in Afghan 
refugee camps) to the extent that these 
were “where more and more terrorists are 
trained ... they must be stopped’’. 

As for the interim government in Af¬ 
ghanistan, Tamina was not hopeful: 
Karzai may not be a fundamentalist, but 


most of those in his cabinet are; these 
Northern Alliance criminals are misogy¬ 
nist and anti-democratic, so real western 
anti-terrorist measures should have in¬ 
cluded suppressing the Northern Alli¬ 
ance too. hi response to a question from 
the floor, Tamina declared that Rawa did 
not and could not have any demands on 
the interim government: it was for the 
“international community” to cleanse the 
government of fundamentalists first and 
in the meantime Rawa would wait and see 
what the imminent Grand Assembly did. 

Floor speakers raised the tired and dis¬ 
credited point that using the word ‘fun¬ 
damentalist’ was problematic because it 
meant demonising muslims as a whole; 
it seems they are unable to differentiate 
between ordinary religious people and 
followers of a counterrevolutionary po¬ 
litical tendency. These comrades seemed 
to think that those engaging in reaction¬ 
ary politics in the name of religion could 
safely be ignored - unless of course they 
are courted as potentially progressive, 
anti-imperialist allies. 

Clearly, fundamentalism harks back to 
an imagined past and aims to force peo¬ 
ple to live according to ritual practices, 
which is thoroughly reactionary and 
must be opposed firmly by revolution¬ 
aries. Tamina, as someone who has had 
to deal with fundamentalism first hand, 
had no problem calling it by its proper 
name and condemning it without hesita¬ 
tion. She gave Rawa’s definition as “any 
organisation or element that is anti-demo- 
cratic, anti-women ... terrorist ...” And 
she considered the Northern Alliance to 
be as fundamentalist as the Taliban. 

More floor speakers were worried 
about condemning the medressahs, 
which they said provided otherwise 
non-existent education for the poorest. 
Surely these comrades would not be in 
favour of the BNP setting up its own 
schools or other facilities in deprived 
areas of the UK. Anyway, Tamina re¬ 
sponded by reporting that Rawa had set 
up completely secular schools - one of 
which she had attended - in the Afghan 
refugee camps. 

Although Tariq Ah, Louise Christian, 
Suresh Grover, George Monbiot “and 
many more!” were billed to speak at the 
teach-in, only Bernard Regan had arrived 
by lunchtime, so he had the dubious 
honour of holding the fort for the rest of 
the morning plenary session. Perhaps 
the absent individuals think that the anti¬ 
war movement is relying more on SWP 
hysteria than solid analysis. Who can 
blame them? 

Comrade Regan, a supporter of The 
Militant in the USA, was introduced as 
a prominent member of the National Un¬ 
ion of Teachers active in solidarity cam¬ 
paigns with Palestine and Cuba. He 
urged those attending not to be discour¬ 
aged, as the situation facing us now com¬ 
pared to the end of last year. He wisely 
noted that the March 2 anti-war demon¬ 
stration, which is still in process of being 
organised under the Stop the War ban¬ 
ner, “won’t have so many". He ain’t kid¬ 
ding, despite Socialist Workers Party 
comrades’ subsequent ‘official opti¬ 
mism’ . In fact, the danger is that numbers 
will be reduced to a few thousand, largely 
made up of the SWP and its periphery. 

Bernard was keen to suggest that the 
September 11 attacks gave the USA a 
splendid excuse to accelerate implemen¬ 
tation of current aspects of its state 
policy. He identified imperialist interest in 
Afghanistan primarily in economic terms: 
looking at its natural resources such as 
minerals (which are, of course, present 
elsewhere in the world and more easily 
exploited) and the building of an oil line 


(which stands very little chance of hap¬ 
pening). And in hopeful vein, he thought 
that the western coalition “may not hold” 
due to “inter-imperialist rivalries”, consid¬ 
ering that “this whole venture by the 
United States is driven in part by the situ¬ 
ation in the USA”. 

He gave Enron and K-Mart as exam¬ 
ples of this crisis driving the US to war 
on Afghanistan. While economic 
growth in the USA was large, said 
Bernard, this was based on “paper 
speculation, paper exercises” of “ficti¬ 
tious capital”. This will “lead to colos¬ 
sal crashes with disastrous 
consequences for workers across the 
globe”. Continuing the theme, Bernard 
called the US military the “armed wing 
of the World Trade Organisation”, as¬ 
serting: “America will brook no oppo¬ 
sition to its economic self-interest.” 

After giving a brief plug for a projected 
demonstration in May in solidarity with 
the Palestinian people, comrade Regan 
swiftly changed hats and banged on 
about how courageous the Cuban posi¬ 
tion was in relation to opposing the war 


Reliable 


Regrettably there is no Socialist Alli¬ 
ance newspaper at the moment - 
whether official or unofficial. Of 
course, we are confident that it is only 
a matter of time before SA minority 
launches a publication. Until then, the 
Weekly Worker is the only regular and 
reliable source of information on the 
SA. 

Something that comrade BP appre¬ 
ciates. He writes: “Although there is 
much in the paper’s contents with 
which I would disagree, I find most 
articles essential reading and there¬ 
fore, if somewhat belatedly, please 
send me another six months com¬ 
mencing with the current week.” 

This is the sort of fighting, partisan, 
partyist talk we need. Yes, the Weekly 


on terrorism. He concluded by condemn¬ 
ing the Labour Party and trade union lack 
of opposition to the war and pointed out 
the ease with which attacks on civil lib¬ 
erties could be made as a consequence. 

SWP leaders, including John Rees and 
Lindsey German, who spoke from the 
floor, challenged none of what Bernard 
had said. These and other floor speak¬ 
ers padded out the proceedings until the 
lunch break. One surprising contributor 
who popped up was Gordon McLennan, 
former general secretary of the ‘official’ 
CPGB, who introduced himself as a pen¬ 
sioners’ activist, a role he declared to be 
more important than his previous one 
(thanks, Gordon, we wondered what 
went wrong). 

In reality, the teach-in had nothing to 
do with an ongoing political process in 
Afghanistan, but was all about imperial¬ 
ism - by which the majority seemd to 
mean US foreign policy, not a phase, the 
final phase, in the development of the 
capitalist system and a prelude to global 
communism. But that is another story • 
Jim Gilbert and Phil Kent 


source 


Worker is - or should be - “essential” 
reading for all SAers, unless you are 
content with the comically misin¬ 
formed and bigoted scribblings of the 
mainstream press. Don’t die of igno¬ 
rance, comrades - give us your money. 
So many thanks to comrades AS and 
KV (£20 each), OP (£15), JK and GD 
(£10 each) and WR (£5). This brings 
out total so far from impressive £215 
- which is quite a bit short of our £450 
monthly target. Don’t let us down, 
comrades. Get those donations in 
fast • 

Robbie Rix 


Ask for a bankers order form, 
or send cheques, payable to 
Weekly Worker 


OBITUARY 

Albert Maso 

Executioner of 
‘Captain Narwitch’ 

Albert Maso, who was born in Barcelona in 1918 and died in Paris 
in November 2001, joined the youth group of the Bloc Obrer i 
Camperol (BOC) in 1934 and took part in the revolutionary gen¬ 
eral strike in October of that year against the appointment of 
fascist ministers to the government. 

Maso was recruited to the BOC’s action groups, formed to pro¬ 
tect strikers against police violence, and continued with those 
duties when the BOC united with the Izquierda Comunista, led by 
Andres Nin, to form the POUM in 1935. He was wounded in the 
attack on the army barracks on July 19 1936, the day after Fran¬ 
co’s rising. He served with the POUM forces in Aragon and Huesca 
and was wounded again, but subsequently returned to the 
Huesca front. Maso was involved in the fighting during the Stalin¬ 
ist coup in May 1937, where POUM and CNT militants mounted a 
barricade to defend the Gracia district against attack by the po¬ 
lice and the Stalinists. He observed the demoralising effects on 
CNT militants of the broadcasts by the anarchist leaders, 
Montseny, Garcia Oliver and Mariano Vasquez, calling on them 
to abandon the barricades. 

On returning to the front Maso was appointed a lieutenant in 
the 29th division (formerly the POUM’s Lenin Column). In June the 
POUM executive was arrested and Nin was kidnapped, tortured 
and killed. Maso was jailed from July to November 1937 after 
pasting stickers protesting at the coup. A key player in the frame- 
up of the POUM was a NKVD agent, ‘Captain Narwitch’, probably 
a Pole, who posed as a sympathiser in his attempts to incrimi¬ 
nate the POUM. The POUM, on discovering his intentions, agreed 
to have a meeting with him. On February 10 1938 Narwitch went 
to the arranged spot, where he died from three shots in the head 
by the action group formed by Maso and Lluis Puig. Neither was 
arrested for what was essentially a retaliation for Nin’s murder 
and the persecution of the POUM: the Stalinist-controlled police 
blamed the killing on the tiny Trotskyist group, the SBLE, led by 
Grandiazo Munis. 

In exile in France Maso remained a political activist, being ar¬ 
rested by the Germans in 1944, and was involved with French 
and Italian comrades in Bordigist groups and with Socialisme ou 
Barbarie. In 1972 he rejoined the POUM, becoming a member of 
its executive committee. He returned to Spain after Franco’s 
death, attempting to regroup the POUM with other sections of the 
revolutionary left When that failed he returned to Paris in 1979 • 

J Sullivan 


This is a summary of a fuller-length obituary, available in 
Spanish from Agustin Guillamon at balanci@teleline.es 


Fighting fund 
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IMMIGRATION CONTROLS 


Open the borders 


L ast week saw two related items make the 
headlines. First, the idea of compulsory 
ID cards was dredged up again. Then 
we had the unveiling of a new government 
white paper on immigration and asylum. Both 
important issues for the Socialist Alliance. 

David Blunkett, the home secretary, an¬ 
nounced that there was to be a “consultation 
exercise” on the possible introduction of ID 
cards - or “entitlement cards”, as he prefers to 
call them. He aims to publish a “consultation 
paper” on the matter by the summer. 

Naturally, we were reassured, it would not 
be an offence to fail to carry your "entitlement 
card”. Heaven forbid - this is freedom-loving 
Britain, not some ghastly authoritarian coun¬ 
try (like France). Indeed it is proposed that the 
cards will be issued on an entirely voluntary 
basis - at least for the time being. However, 
Blunkett hopes they will eventually replace 
passports and driving licences, give you ac¬ 
cess to public services, and even act as a bank 
card as well. But you are perfectly free, of 
course, not to have a passport, driving licence, 
credit card, welfare benefits, etc. 

Supporters of such schemes like to tell us 
that post-September 11, opinion polls 
showed 80% or so in the UK backed the in¬ 
troduction of some form of ID card. They also 
claim that new technology will make the new 
card easier and cheap to manufacture, hav¬ 
ing in mind the ‘biometric’ technology simi¬ 
lar to the cards introduced two weeks ago 
for asylum-seekers. These cards carry com¬ 
puter chips with data including photo¬ 
graphs. fingerprints, and other personal 
details such as address, birth date, family 
members, and serial numbers. 

Wonderful though science is, it remains 
the case that it could cost up to £1 billion to 
implement the ID card scheme. Far worse is 
the political implications of such a step - to¬ 
wards greater social control and creeping au¬ 
thoritarianism. In the words of Mark 
Littlewood of Liberty: “The introduction of 
an entitlement card would mark a very seri¬ 
ous step. Not only would such a scheme be 
prohibitively expensive, but it would pose a 
real threat to civil liberties.” 

Then we have the new government white 
paper. Secure borders, safe haven - integra¬ 
tion with diversity in modern Britain. Sooth¬ 
ingly, it seeks a more “holistic and rational” 
approach to the global movement of people 
in the 21st century. The white paper is also 
keen to remind us that Britain is a ‘mongrel’ 
country - “for centuries we have been a multi¬ 
ethnic nation,” it unarguably states. 

But the main thrust of the white paper is to 
hammer home the idea of ‘Britishness’ - which 
all newly arrived migrants have to learn about 
and subscribe to. All ‘races’ and creeds are 
welcome so long as they wrap themselves in 
the union jack and unite in hostility to ‘out¬ 
siders’ (Taliban, Osama bin Laden, Saddam 
Hussein, Slobadan Milosevic, British National 
Party, racists, etc). 

In other words, the white paper wants the 
60,000 who apply for British citizenship each 
year to develop an active appreciation of 
“British institutions” and “British culture”. 
To inculcate this warm feeling of national ‘be¬ 
longing’ there will be adult education classes, 
and study packs will be handed out to every 
new hopeful. The aim of these packs will be 
to open up their eyes to “the country’s tra¬ 
ditions” (Alfred the Great? Nelson? Scott of 
the Antarctic?) and to instruct us in “what it 
means to be a British citizen" (bowing and 
scraping before the monarchy?). Let us not 
forget - you can be a devout muslim and a 
devout royalist. Did not prince Charles say 
he wanted to be ‘defender of faith’, not ‘de¬ 
fender of the faith’? 

Safe borders, safe haven is a near perfect 
codification of the rapidly developing anti¬ 
racist, national chauvinist ideology of the 
bourgeoisie - however much some on the left 
scream idiotically about the UK state, and 
capitalism in general, being ‘inherently racist’. 
In an attempt to speed up the envisaged proc¬ 
ess of top-down national cohesion, the white 
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paper wants applicants for UK citizenship to 
demonstrate that they have met a certain 
standard of English. After objections that 
Welsh and Scottish Gaelic are also spoken by 
native Britons, it seems that those languages 
will also be acceptable. So Welsh-speaking 
Bangladeshis should be OK then. 

In many respects, the new government 
paper is a sequel to the Cantle report published 
last December, which was an investigation into 
the so-called ‘race riots’ which erupted last 
summer in Burnley, Oldham and Bradford. 
The report grimly concluded that many com¬ 
munities “operate on the basis of parallel lives”, 
and declared that “immigrants should adopt 
noims of British life”. At the same time, Blun¬ 
kett was stin'ing up controversy with his com¬ 
ments lamenting the (supposed) inability of 
sections of the British-Asian community, par¬ 
ticularly women, to speak English. 

You can read into these gripes an inchoate 
semi-critique of the dominant, liberal ideology 
of multiculturalism. Yet the white paper also 
wants to distance itself from some of the ‘ex¬ 
cesses’ of liberalistic multiculturalism - which 
in the name of promoting diversity, pluralism, 
cultural self-expression, etc actually helped to 
institutionalise ‘racial’ difference (even if the 
ever-myopic Socialist Worker maintains that 
multiculturalism has been “overwhelmingly 
positive” - December 22). 

So Blunkett wants new migrants to take a 
“citizenship pledge” and undergo some sort 
of ritualistic. United States-style ‘loyalty test’. 
As Blunkett told The Sun, “I want a formal 
ceremony to celebrate, just like when we are 
baptised, get married or graduate from univer¬ 
sity. That way we could celebrate British citi¬ 
zenship and welcome new citizens into the 
community.” He added that he envisaged 
“public occasions appropriate to our way of 
doing things for Britain. When they apply for 
citizenship, we shall expect them to learn about 
British society and institutions.” 

Under the British Nationality Act of 1981, 
applicants were required merely to sign an oath 
of allegiance to the queen. Now - according 
to Secure borders, safe haven - the oath or 
pledge will go: “I swear by almighty god [or, 
do solemnly and sincerely affirm] that, from 
this time forward, I will give my loyalty and 
allegiance to her majesty Queen Elizabeth the 


Second, her heirs and successors, and to the 
United Kingdom. I will respect the rights and 
freedoms of the United Kingdom. I will uphold 
its democratic values. I will observe its laws 
faithfully and fulfil my duties and obligations 
as a British citizen.” 

Obviously to be truly British you have to 
show deference to your betters. First the 
monarch, then the constitutional monarchy 
state (god is now optional - even agnostics 
and atheists are allowed citizenship nowa¬ 
days). 

Predictably, Blunkett has been charged 
with “linguistic colonialism”, amongst other 
things. Even more predictably. Socialist 
Worker went into auto-anti-racist mode: 
“Blunkett is using the issue of English as a 
smokescreen for the instiutional racism that 
is the real obstacle to the advancement of 
newcomers to this country” (Febmary 16). 
In response, Blunkett insisted that there was 
“no contradiction” between retaining a dis¬ 
tinct cultural identity and identifying with 
Britain. There is a truth to Blunkett’s words. 
Genuine assimilation is a “two-way street”, 
as he put it, which enriches both ‘partners’ 
and breaks down national/ethnic parochial¬ 
ism and all forms of insularity. The existence 
of a developing British-Asian culture, for 
example, means there is a new way to be both 
‘Asian’ and ‘British’. This can only be pro¬ 
gressive. Which is why communists disa¬ 
gree so strongly with the statement of the 
National Coalition of Anti-Deportation Cam¬ 
paigns (NCADC), which says that the new 
white paper “reintroduces the discredited 
notion of assimilation under the name of 
integration” (Febmary 7). No, what is “dis¬ 
credited” is any notion of forced assimila¬ 
tion from above as opposed to voluntary 
assimilation from below. 

It is for this reason, then, as well as for its 
chauvinistic agenda, that we oppose Blun¬ 
kett’s whole project with its authoritarian 
assimilationist approach. This is combined 
with a desire to further control and curtail im¬ 
migration - especially from family dependants, 
who are likely to be ‘unproductive’ and a ‘bur¬ 
den’, as far as the bourgeoisie is concerned. 
Thus his comment that British-Asians should 
confine arranged marriages to partners al¬ 
ready living here - ie, to fellow British-Asians. 


Blunkett quickly added that he had no prob¬ 
lem with arranged marriages that were genu¬ 
inely voluntary. 

Blunkett’s views were condemned as “ab¬ 
horrent”. Milena Buyum of the National As¬ 
sembly Against Racism complained: “Telling 
established British communities whom they 
should or should not marry is quite abhorrent 
to these communities. To propose interfering 
in their private choice of who to many is a big 
infringement of their cultural rights.” hr reply, 
Blunkett complained about “a kind of reverse 
racism that if you’re white and middle class 
you can’t say or do anything that might up¬ 
set someone’s who’s black or Asian”. 

Once again, there is a certain degree of truth 
to his ‘anti-PC’ contention. Forced marriages 
must certainly be opposed. However, Blun¬ 
kett’s concern is not for the rights of women 
in wedded imprisonment per se. There is no 
attempt to restrict arranged marriages - con¬ 
sensual or not - just to contain them within 
British shores. Buyum is right to condemn him 
for “interfering in their private choice of who 
to marry” - a universal right which cannot be 
limited, as she seems to imply, to “established 
British communities”. 

On the question of immigration. Blunkett 
certainly went some way to meet the demands 
of influential sections of British capital for a 
relaxation of restrictions which currently pre¬ 
vent them addressing shortages in skilled and 
medium-skilled workers. Some also wanted a 
scheme to enable unskilled economic mi¬ 
grants to enter the UK legally - maybe even 
the introduction something akin to the US 
‘green card’ system. It is estimated that more 
than 60% of workers in London’s catering 
trade are illegal immigrants, and the white pa¬ 
per estimates that overall there are “hundreds 
of thousands” in Britain. Naturally, these 
workers are open to exploitation at below mini¬ 
mum wage rates and employers use ‘illegals’ 
to undercut the wages and condition of 
‘legals’. 

However, Secure borders, safe haven lived 
up to its name - no green cards for ‘illegals’. 
Instead, immigration mles should be “tough 
and tender”. Far from ‘rationalising’ immigra¬ 
tion to embrace such workers within the sys¬ 
tem, it seems that Blunkett preferred to leave 
well alone. Why risk the competitiveness of 
those sections of British industry that depend 
on illegal immigration? Certainly, companies 
who knowingly employ illegals could be fined 
up to £5,000 for each employee. And so-called 
“people-traffickers” will face new 14-year jail 
sentences. But there is a problem here, as Blun¬ 
kett well knows. If he cracks down too hard, 
the service sector in much of urban Britain 
would collapse. Still, at least such rhetoric 
goes down well in Daily Mail- land. 

All of this shows once again that capital’s 
insistence on controlling immigration usually 
has nothing whatsoever to do with racism. 
Irrespective of their ‘race’ capitalists, entrepre¬ 
neurs and self-sufficient professionals are al¬ 
lowed to come and go virtually as they please. 
But access for workers is dictated by the re¬ 
quirements of the labour market. At present 
skilled workers are at a premium, but again 
there is no preference for white people - just 
those who speak good English and can eas¬ 
ily be incorporated. It is poor, unskilled work¬ 
ers - largely from eastern and central Europe 
at present - who must be kept out. 

As our Socialist Alliance general election 
manifesto. People before profit, states, “The 
SA fights for freedom of movement, open 
borders and an end to immigration laws.” 
Absolutely correct. We oppose immigration 
controls not because they are “racist” or “im¬ 
properly managed”, as the NCADC alleges, 
but because they divide workers along the 
lines of nationality (real or imagined). For com¬ 
munists, immigration is a progressive phe¬ 
nomenon, which breaks down national 
differences and national prejudices. It unites 
British workers with the world working class 
and hence lays the foundation for a genu¬ 
inely emancipatory world order • 

Eddie Ford 
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SOCIALIST ALLIANCE 


Wales 

Ogmore challenge 


A s the rain continues to pour in the 
principality, so the activists of the 
Welsh Socialist Alliance have 
braved the elements in recent weeks to 
engage in a flurry of electoral activity. 

On February 7 Charlie Balch, a postal 
worker and Communications Workers 
Union activist, contested the council 
ward of Gabalfa in Cardiff (see result be¬ 
low). Although hardly constituting a 
breakthrough for the WSA in electoral 
terms, comrade Balch’s meagre 44 
votes, in what had prior to the election 
been a Labour seat, nevertheless rep¬ 
resent the highest percentage (2.63%) 
for a WSA candidate in South Wales 
so far. 

Meanwhile, local activist and SWP 
member Jeff Hurford is standing for the 
WSA in the Ogmore parliamentary by- 
election in the south Wales valleys. Vot¬ 
ers go to the polls on February 14 to 
elect an MP following the death of vet¬ 
eran Labour member Sir Ray Powell. 

Ogmore is classic old Labour territory. 
Once dominated by the mining indus¬ 
try, the constituency has been a Labour 
seat since 1918. The Labour majority 
was 14,574 in 2001, although this repre¬ 
sented a 9.5% swing to Plaid Cymru. 
Indeed, Plaid Cymru is hoping to make 
further inroads into the Labour major¬ 
ity. Its candidate, Bleddyn Hancock, is 


Welsh secretary of the miners’ safety 
union, Nacods, currently embroiled in 
a scrap with the Labour government 
over compensation for former miners 
suffering respiratory diseases. 

Yet if coal is no longer king in Ogmore, 
then the former King of Coal - aka Arthur 
Scargill - is also hoping to capitalise on 
the grievances of ex-miners to boost the 
flagging fortunes of his Socialist Labour 
Party. Speaking in Maesteg Town hall 
last Sunday evening, comrade Scargill 
clearly believed that his reputation will 
give impetus to the campaign of SLP 
candidate Chris Herriot, a fomier miner 
himself. 

So far, the SLP campaign has been 
nothing short of pathetic. With the only 
SLP member in the constituency refus¬ 
ing to sign his nomination paper (she is 
supporting the WSA), comrade Herriot 
was forced to knock on doors of con¬ 
stituents to secure the necessary sig¬ 
natures. Since then, the SLP campaign, 
apart from comrade Scargill’s fleeting 
visit, has been virtually non-existent. 

This has been in marked contrast to 
the WSA. With a small but extremely 
enthusiastic set of local WSA activists, 
comrade Hurford has campaigned vig¬ 
orously. With the help of WSA activ¬ 
ists elsewhere, this has meant that the 
alliance has been able to make modest, 


but significant inroads. The campaign 
was also boosted by Liz Davies, chair 
of the Socialist Alliance in England, 
speaking to a meeting of about 40 peo¬ 
ple in the constituency. 

Yet comrade Hurford’s campaign has 
suffered from certain weaknesses bear¬ 
ing all the hallmarks of his Socialist 
Workers Party membership. In none of 
his election material has he raised the 
national question. Not surprising, given 
the SWP’s penchant for prioritising 
economistic bread and butter demands 
over and above high politics. Unfortu¬ 
nately, this gives the nationalists of Plaid 
Cymru the monopoly when it comes to 
raising the issue of the national rights 
of people in Wales with left-leaning 
voters. The WSA will pay a high price 
politically in years to come if it fails to 
take on the nationalists. 

Disappointing also has been the al¬ 
most total boycott of the official WSA 
e-group by the SWP. This has meant 
that information about comrade 
Hurford’s campaign is almost impossi¬ 
ble to find on that medium. In fact more 
information has actually appeared in 
England. Consequently some activists 
in the WSA not on the campaign mail¬ 
ing list (usually those who have the te¬ 
merity to criticise the politics of the 
SWP on the e-group) have been left in 


the dark about WSA events in the con¬ 
stituency. Let us hope that this exclu- 
sivist style of information-giving does 
not become the norm in SWP-led con¬ 
tests. 

Nevertheless, comrade Hurford de¬ 
serves a good result on polling night. 
This will be a hard task, given that our 
vote is likely to be squeezed by residual 
loyalty to Labour. Plaid Cymru’s left¬ 
sounding rhetoric and the intervention 
of the Greens and the SLP (see list of 


candidates below). It will be interesting 
to see if the SLP vote is higher than that 
of the WSA in the first head to head 
contest between our two organisations. 

But the size of the vote is not that im¬ 
portant. The WSA has put a marker 
down in the constituency. When the 
SLP waves goodbye to the constitu¬ 
ency on Friday morning, the WSA will 
still be there, stronger and more resilient 
than before • 

Cameron Richards 


Council by-election 

Cardiff, Gabalfa 


Liberal Democrats 

925 

55.26% 


Labour 

451 

26.94% 


Conservative 

138 

8.24% 


Plaid Cymru 

116 

6.93% 


Welsh Socialist Alliance 44 

2.63% 


Parliamentary by-election 

Candidates for Ogmore 


Captain Beany 

Bean Party 

Chris Herriot 

SLP 

Guto Bebb 

Conservative 

Jeff Hurford 

WSA 

Rev David Braid 

Independent 

Huw Irranca-Davies 

Labour 

Leslie Edwards 

Raving Loony 

Jonathan Spink 

Green 

Bleddyn Hancock 

Plaid Cymru 

Veronica Watkins 

Lib Dem 


Colchester 

Taking things toward 


Teesside 

Combat police 
populism 


T he Colchester branch of the Social¬ 
ist Alliance was set up in August 
200. The majority of active members 
seem to be Socialist Workers Party, the 
rest of us individual members, some who 
have broken with Labour. We also have 
supporters still in the Labour Party who 
attend occasionally without voting 
rights but help in our campaigns. 

We are affiliated to the Defend Coun¬ 
cil Housing campaign and in this short 
time Colchester SA has campaigned 
successfully on three estates, encour¬ 
aging the local Labour Party to rethink 
its earlier strategy, which is isolating 
Blairite councillors. One councillor has 
now published a document actually 
supporting our position and has given 
permission for it to go on our website. 

I have recently proposed that the 
loose structure of our branch is no 
longer up to the job of the challenges 
opening up before us, suggesting that 
perhaps a local constitution that does 
not conflict with the national constitu¬ 
tion should be constructed, so I was 
glad to see Marcus Larsen’s piece ‘Nei¬ 
ther localism nor bureaucratism’, that 
touches on this subject (Weekly Worker 
February 7. It is wonderful; by the way, 
to see the vast coverage the Weekly 
Worker continues to give to Socialist Al¬ 
liance issues, national and local.) 

I suggested that this proposed con¬ 
stitution would allow for annual elec¬ 
tions of chairperson, branch secretary, 
treasurer, trade union officer, press of¬ 
ficer and membership secretary as a mini¬ 
mum requirement. These officers and 
perhaps others would belong to a steer¬ 
ing/management committee that would 
deal with issues passed to it for further 
research or discussion, and would meet 
in between the normal monthly meet¬ 
ings, reporting back to the membership 
at monthly meetings or special meetings, 
as the need arises. By simple majority 


of the membership this committee could 
be ordered to hold new elections if they 
fail to hold the confidence of the mem¬ 
bership. 

No member present objected or 
spoke against the proposition in princi¬ 
ple, but two independents and one 
SWPer suggested that it be initiated 
after the May local elections (in which 
we intend to stand some candidates), 
which I was happy with. It was agreed 
that it would be debated on our first 
monthly meeting after the May 2 local 
elections, and it was suggested that I 
have a blueprint ready as a basis for dis¬ 
cussion. 

Prior to the branch meeting I had sent 
out emails to all the Socialist Alliances I 
could find on the web to ask them for 
details of then' local rules, and from the 
results received so far I would agree 
with comrade Tina Becker when she 
says of Haringey: "... I suggested dur¬ 
ing the meeting that many Socialist Al¬ 
liances had to all intents and purposes 
closed down after the elections” (‘One 
ward, one candidate’ Weekly Worker 
February 7). 

I have received just one reply to my 
request in the past 11 days, and that was 
a speedy and informative reply from Pete 
Radcliff of Nottingham SA (thanks, Pete 
- very helpful). Cambridge bounced 
back undeliverable, obviously having 
changed their email address but failing 
to update their site - in fact not many 
sites have been updated since the gen¬ 
eral election of last June. 

Where are the other replies I was ex¬ 
pecting to receive? Are these alliances 
dead or sleeping? If you read this and 
are a member of these branches - Bris¬ 
tol, Cambridge, Darlington and Durham, 
Dudley, East London, Haringey, Harlow 
and District, Islington, Lancashire, 
Leeds Left Alliance, Manchester, Mil- 
ton Keynes, North Derby, Nottingham, 


Oxford. Reading, Sheffield, Telford - 
please help us in our deliberations and 
answer your mail. We would like to hear 
from any interested parties with con¬ 
structive suggestions (reply to 
merv.and.janine@ntlworld.com). 

A breath of fresh air at the meeting 
was when an independent comrade 
wanted to discuss the SA’s position 
regarding the war against terrorism, a 
position he is not completely at ease 
with, commenting that he feels not 
enough analysis was given to the sub¬ 
ject before the Stop the War project was 
initiated. As a medium of left unity with 
so much to gain by working together, 
and much more to lose if we fall out and 
walk away, I have always sensed that 
we tiptoe around each other as if walk¬ 
ing on eggshells. As one SWP comrade 
said. “Never mind ‘don’t mention the 
war’ - don’t mention the politics.” 

There was a brief but warm exchange 
with seven or eight speakers, showing 
that this comrade was not isolated in his 
opinion as he had previously felt, and 
at least three of us were unhappy about 
some conclusions reached by what we 
thought was an over-simplified analy¬ 
sis of the complexities of the subject, 
which could give the public the idea 
that we actually side with such forces 
as the Taliban, al Qa’eda and Hamas, 
which of course are just as anti-work¬ 
ing class and anti-socialist as Messrs 
Bush and Blair. There was no nastiness, 
and I must say I hope more bones of 
contention are brought out in the future, 
for if it can be handled in the same way 
(mainly through the energetic chairman¬ 
ship of comrade Jim Jepps), it will, I am 
sure, bring us closer together and there¬ 
fore a more efficient branch. 

Just think, with our own journal or 
paper this hot potato may have been 
handled earlier! • 

Mervyn Davies 


T he February 11 meeting of Teesside 
Socialist Alliance saw continued dis¬ 
cussion about the priorities of the upcom¬ 
ing mayoral election campaign. 

Due to the high-profile standing of 
‘zero tolerance’ populist ‘Robocop’ Ray 
Mallon in the race for mayor, it is inevita¬ 
ble that ‘law and order’ will be a central 
issue to this campaign. The Socialist 
Alliance must have its answers on the 
question and particularly in relation to the 
police - part of the ‘executive enforce¬ 
ment wing’ of the British state which can 
never serve the interests of the working 
class. 

The pertinence of this question, along¬ 
side the submission this week of the draft 
manifesto of our mayoral candidate, 
Geoff Fowler, led to a healthy political 
debate involving independent comrades 
as well as members of the Socialist Work¬ 
ers Party and CPGB, lasting almost an 
hour. Some comrades were opposed to 
calling for a working class alternative to 
the police, opting instead to bury any 
opinion they had on the matter behind 
less contentious platitudes: “The real 
crime is unemployment and poverty”, or 
- even worse - “The police shouldn’t play 
political games.” As if they could some¬ 
how be made ‘non-political’. 

We must challenge the liberal consen¬ 
sus. As one comrade emphasised, we 
must base any election strategy around 
a programme of class struggle, and as 
such must present a working class solu¬ 
tion to every iniquity prevalent in bour¬ 
geois society. The upcoming case 
against the police following the death of 
a black man in custody at Teesside 
Crown Court gives us an another oppor¬ 


tunity to present our own distinctive 
answer for the working class. 

SWP member Geoff Kerr-Morgan, our 
general election candidate for Middles¬ 
brough, pointed out that the success of 
the SA campaign ought to be judged 
primarily not by how many voters we can 
coax into sticking a cross next to our 
name, but by how many contacts we can 
secure and attract to meetings and ac¬ 
tions after the election, when the other 
candidates are long gone. Putting for¬ 
ward independent working class politics, 
then, is a must. 

Moving on to more organisational 
matters, the meeting discussed how to 
raise funds and, more importantly, the 
profile of our campaign. After the blatant 
bias thus far exemplified by the bourgeois 
media towards Ray Mallon, it is evident 
that we will have to develop our own 
voice to reach the disaffected. In order 
to persuade the police authority to ac¬ 
cept his resignation, enabling him to con¬ 
test the election. Mallon has for tactical 
reasons admitted to a raft of disciplinary 
offences in a blaze of publicity. 

As our monthly newsletter Teesside 
Worker moves into its second edition, 
comrades discussed how best to distrib¬ 
ute the publication to workers in the re¬ 
gion. We must ensure that our website 
is up and running, hopefully engender¬ 
ing a healthy swathe of publicity lead¬ 
ing up to the election. We will need it to 
combat both Mallon and the Labour 
machine. 

Crucially we will need to concentrate 
our efforts on carefully prepared, targeted 
and disciplined canvassing • 

James Bull 
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ZIMBABWE 


Workers Power and the ISO 

Cynics refuse support 


T he national council of the Socialist Alli¬ 
ance. meeting for the first time in Birming¬ 
ham on Saturday February 16, is likely 
to have a packed agenda. Nevertheless, let us 
hope that a CPGB motion on solidarity with 
the International Socialist Organisation of 
Zimbabwe will be discussed. 

We are calling on the S A to commit itself to 
raising funds for the ISO, the sister organisa¬ 
tion of the Socialist Workers Party. This is in 
response to the “urgent appeal” made by the 
comrades for “financial assistance” in view 
of the viciously repressive legislation intro¬ 
duced by tiie Zanu-PF government of Rob¬ 
ert Mugabe ( Weekly Worker January 31). 

In a desperate bid to cling to power in next 
month’s presidential elections, Mugabe has 
virtually outlawed effective opposition, mak¬ 
ing it a criminal offence to criticise the presi¬ 
dent, and banning strikes, stayaways and 
meetings that are not specifically approved 
by the police. All journalists must apply for 
accreditation - inevitably it would be refused 
to revolutionary socialists like the comrades 
from the ISO, who would certainly fall foul of 
another clause in the Public Order and Secu¬ 
rity Act prohibiting non-parliamentary politi¬ 
cal actions. Offenders face jail sentences of 
up to 20 years. 

Of course these draconian measures are 
aimed primarily at the opposition Movement 
for Democratic Change, whose leader, 
Morgan Tsvangirai. is pushing Mugabe hard 
in the presidential race. But the legislation will 
also affect the trade union, socialist and work¬ 
ing class movement - just as union activists 
and tiie ISO have also been hit by the cam¬ 
paign of terror launched by Zanu-PF thugs. 

In an interview with the Weekly Worker , ISO 
national coordinator Tafadzwa Choto was 
clear that her organisation “would have to 
move to operating underground”. She went 
on: .. we would certainly welcome any fund- 
raising, especially at this time. We have had 
to put some of our plans on hold because of 
lack of cash, so we definitely need money in 
order to produce leaflets, posters and our 
newspaper” (January 17). 

Ironically, the edition of our paper that car¬ 
ried the ISO appeal also featured letters from 
two leading members of Workers Power, Stuart 
King and Mark Hoskisson, who made it clear 
they will not support any SA fundraising for 
the ISO “Cliffites” (the tenn used by comrade 
Hoskisson in a telephone conversation with 
a CPGB comrade to justify this stance). 

Comrade King, representing the ultra-sec¬ 
tarian wing of WP, informs us that raising 
money “is something revolutionary organi¬ 
sations do for parties when they are in politi¬ 
cal solidarity with their ideas and practice, 
where the policies and actions of that organi¬ 
sation will take the working class forward to 
political power” (Letters, January 31). On the 
Socialist Alliance discussion elist comrade 
King exposed his crass sect mentality for all 
to see. In response to a CPGBer who had 
posted the appeal - from “our comrades” in 
Zimbabwe - he asked: “Has the ISO of Zim¬ 
babwe split from the 1ST (the SWP’s interna¬ 
tional tendency) and joined the CPGB’s?” 
(February 3). 

In comrade King’s world only those who 
share every last detail of your perspectives 
and programme are entitled to be called “our 
comrades”. For his information the CPGB does 
not have an “international tendency", nor do 
we intend to try and form one. There are quite 
enough of these divisive, sect-based ‘inter¬ 
nationals’ already - not least WP’s very own 
League for a Revolutionary Communist Inter¬ 
national. 

Mark Hoskisson, however, prefers to couch 
his sectarianism in more diplomatic language. 
He even permits himself to use the word “com¬ 
rades”. He cites as an excuse for WP’s unwill¬ 
ingness to back the appeal “the scale of our 
political differences with the comrades over 
strategy in Zimbabwe, especially with regard 
to their role in the MDC” (Letters, January 31). 



Mugabe: crushing democratic rights 


Comrade King elaborates: “The CPGB 
seems to think supporting a popular front run 
by a major section of the Zimbabwe bourgeoi¬ 
sie is a minor tactical error.” He is refening to 
the ISO’s decision to vote for Tsvangirai in 
view of Mugabe’s intensified repression. 
Comrade Choto told us she was “in favour of 
a Tsvangirai win: at least we will be able to 
operate with bourgeois democracy”. 

In fact the ISO had previously called for the 
drawing up of “a minimum programme of de¬ 
mands to be presented to the MDC as a con¬ 
dition for support in the presidential elections” 
(my emphasis Socialist Worker Zimbabwe 
version, July-August 2001). Demands like “a 
new constitution and labour bill, land for peas¬ 
ants without compensation to the farmers but 
to farmworkers, living allowances for students, 
reversal of privatisation and nationalisation 
of key industries and services, and subsidies” 
(ibid). 

It is certainly unfortunate that the comrades 
retreated from this principled position in the 
face of Mugabe’s onslaught. They appear to 
have ended up opting for the ‘lesser evil’. But 
is this really the gross betrayal that comrade 
King suggests, placing them beyond the pale? 
This is how the latest issue of Workers Power 
deals with the question: 

“A party [the MDC] that is in league with 
the white farmers and capitalists, with British 
imperialism and the IMF does not deserve the 
support of Zimbabwe’s workers and peas¬ 
ants. If they make the mistake of voting for it 
out of justified hatred for Mugabe’s dictato- 

Zimbabwe solidarity 

CPGB motion 

The national council of the Socialist Alliance notes with 
outrage the anti-democratic attacks on the political oppo¬ 
nents of the Zanu-PF government in Zimbabwe in the lead- 
up to the presidential elections. In particular we condemn 
the attacks on working class and peasant activists and the 
stringent anti-democratic laws placed on journalists. 

The national council notes the campaigning work of the 
International Socialist Organisation of Zimbabwe for an 
independent socialist and working class voice. In particu¬ 
lar, we salute the brave stand of the ISO member of parlia¬ 
ment, Munyaradzi Gwisai. 

The national council of the Socialist Alliance notes the 
recent appeal for funds by the ISO Zimbabwe. We there¬ 
fore encourage all local alliances to hold meetings on the 
situation in Zimbabwe and raise funds for the ISO. 


Stuart King 
and Mark 
Hoskisson 
have made it 
clear they will 
not support 
any SA 

fundraising for 
the ISO 
‘Cliffites’ 


rial methods then this is understandable. Un¬ 
derstandable but wrong. When workers find 
this out from bitter experience they will have 
the right to say to revolutionary socialists, 
‘Why did you advise us to vote for them?’ 
To then reply, ‘In order to be with you’ will 
hardly be a cause for gratitude” (February). 

“Understandable but wrong” is accurate in 
my opinion. In other words, here we have a 
“tactical error” akin to, let us say, recommend¬ 
ing an unconditional vote for Tony Blair’s 
New Labour in the 1997 general election. If you 
recall, the WP comrades were so concerned 
to “be with” the working class that they called 
for a vote against socialist challengers and^br 
Labour candidates of the left, centre and ex¬ 
treme right. 

The comparison is a valid one. After all 
Labour too is, and was then, “in league with 
... capitalists, with British imperialism and the 
IMF’. Yet WP voted for it on the grounds that 
it was a party with links to the organised work¬ 
ing class, a party that was founded by the 
trade unions, gaining most of its support from 
the working class. The MDC is pretty similar. 
Tsvangirai is a former leader of the Zimbabwe 
Congress of Trade Unions who only three 
years ago committed himself to setting up a 
“working people’s party”. 

But comrade King goes even further in his 
letter to the Weekly Worker. Not only is it a 
monumental act of opportunism to recom¬ 
mend a vote for Tsvangirai. but the ISO should 
simply have abandoned its working class base 
in the MDC. Its MP, Munyaradzi Gwisai, 
should have turned his back on those who 
voted for him when he stood on a revolution¬ 
ary programme in the 2000 general election: 
“A revolutionary organisation would have 
broken openly with the MDC as it adopted 
such rightwing policies,” he writes. Here again 
comrade King is veiy much at odds with the 
anonymous author of the February Workers 
Power article: “At the ballot box as well as in 
propaganda, socialists should consistently 
fight for class independence ... Socialists in 
the ZCTU should call for the immediate sev¬ 
ering of die bloc with the IMF, British imperi¬ 
alism and the white farmers. They should call 
for the expulsion of the middle class leaders 

‘They should fight to get the working class 
trade union base to place demands on all 
MDC candidates and support only those who 
break from the pro-imperialist line and call for 
land seizures by the masses and the takeover 
of factories and businesses owned by impe¬ 
rialist corporations. 

“If ISO members are adopted as MDC can¬ 


didates they ought to publicly announce that 
they will not accept the discipline of the lead¬ 
ership, but will - before, during and after the 
election - fight for agrarian revolution and a 
workers’ uprising against the IMF policies of 
either Mugabe or Tsvangirai.” 

No inept call for a break with the MDC here, 
then. Quite the opposite. In fact what strikes 
you about the Workers Power exhortations 
to Zimbabwe socialists is that the ISO has al¬ 
ready carried them out (unfortunately it has 
now pulled back from its position of placing 
“demands on all MDC candidates”). For ex¬ 
ample, the ISO has condemned, in its ‘State¬ 
ment of reaffirmation of ISO positions’ sent 
to the MDC leadership, “the rightwing bour¬ 
geois elements, especially the beneficiaries of 
colonialism, who sneaked into positions of 
authority and influence in the party”. 

And on the demand that it refuse to “ac¬ 
cept the discipline of the leadership, the ISO 
has stated: “... throughout we have fought 
for and retained complete freedom of expres¬ 
sion in order to expose the betrayals, indeci¬ 
sions and halfway spirit of the reformist 
leadership of the MDC. For that reason any 
sort of organisational agreement which re¬ 
stricts our freedom of criticism and agitation 
is completely unacceptable to us. Hence we 
have been prepared to make a complete break 
with the MDC should such conditions be¬ 
come imposed on us” ( Socialist Worker July- 
August 2001). 

Clearly the reason given by comrade King 
for refusal to stand in solidarity with the only 
active socialist grouping in Zimbabwe does 
not stand up to examination. But comrade 
Hoskisson comes up with another subter¬ 
fuge: “... we would of course support both 
solidarity and fundraising for the Zimbabwe 
left and labour movement in the context of a 
Mugabe crackdown (against, for example, the 
ZCTU, the ISO and others) and would be in¬ 
terested to know whether or not the CPGB has 
any proposals for such a broad campaign” 
(Letters, January 31). 

What does this mean? Can’t tiie comrade 
recognise a “Mugabe crackdown” when he 
sees one? And why is it that “solidarity and 
fundraising” - impermissible for the ISO 
alone - is suddenly perfectly acceptable if 
it is extended to tiie ZCTU as well? The lead¬ 
ers of most Zimbabwe trade unions - al¬ 
ready in receipt of funding to one degree or 
another from their western counterparts - 
are totally committed to Tsvangirai, and 
foster illusions in its rightwing leadership 
and neoliberal policies. 

For the comrades of Workers Power it is 
obviously a case of ‘Decide not to do some¬ 
thing first and dream up the reason after¬ 
wards’. What? Aid a sect other than your 
own? Impossible! But disguise this arrogance 
with meaningless talk of a “broad campaign”. 
And, since it cannot itself contemplate acts 
of solidarity with comrades attached to a dif¬ 
ferent tendency, WP must tar us with the same 
sectarian brush. So comrade King dismisses 
the CPGB initiative as “one of their manoeu¬ 
vres against the SWP” (Letters, January 31). 

This really is the view of a hardened cynic, 
incapable of grasping what it is to behave as 
a principled communist. Comrade, we ap¬ 
proached the SWP in order to seek its sup¬ 
port for our motion to national council (see 
left) - support that has been forthcoming. The 
international alignment of the ISO is for us a 
secondary question - for you it is the be-all- 
and-end-all. 

What matters to us is the ISO’s actions. We 
have been impressed not only by its courage 
and tenacity, but by its ability to think , to act 
not as a sect, but as a the potential core of a 
working class party. We will continue to criti¬ 
cise what we see as its mistakes, including its 
call to vote for Tsvangirai in the presidential 
election. But, unlike Workers Power, we will 
not use those criticisms to alibi a refusal to act 
in solidarity • 

Peter Manson 
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TRADE UNIONS 


Crunch time for PCS 


Chris Ford, Central and West London (Benefits Agency) branch secretary of the Public and Civil 
Service Union, reports on the safety dispute in benefit offices 


T he national executive committee of our 
union met on February 12 to consider 
the next step in what is currently the larg¬ 
est industrial dispute in the country. It delayed 
any decision on further action pending the 
slim possibility of talks. 

We have now been engaged in a campaign 
of strike action since September 4 2001, when 
154 low paid civil servants in Brent launched 
the union’s campaign for safety at work. Since 
October 22 another 50 of the pilot offices came 
out on all-out strike, then national strikes be¬ 
gan on December 13 and 14. On January 28- 
29 furdter national action took place, which 
although slightly down still held the line in 
terms of around 40,000 out. 

The strike has been the biggest in the civil 
service for 15 years, and accounted for half 
of all ‘days lost’ through industrial action last 
year. The longer it lasts, the greater the stakes 
in a set-piece battle that will decide a lot more 
than safety at work. For PCSU a decisive mo¬ 
ment has arrived in this dispute, and for those 
who consider themselves the alternative left 
leadership it will be a major test of their abil¬ 
ity. 

According to Alistair Darling, the only ma¬ 
jor difference between New Labour and the 
Tories is that they “talked the talk on welfare 
reform, but failed to deliver”. This is simply a 
declaration to succeed where Thatcher and 
co failed. The fact that the welfare system puts 
at risk the very workers who have to deliver 
the services says a lot about the system it¬ 
self. The cun'ent proposal on “welfare reform" 
puts the very idea of welfare itself in the pejo¬ 
rative. New Labour continues to spout myths 
of an “entrenched culture of welfare depend¬ 
ency”. This is a view whereby benefits should 
be set at the lowest possible rates beneath 
wage levels and the welfare system’s primary 
focus is to satisfy the needs of employers. It 
is a view that sets poverty as the natural con¬ 
dition of the unemployed. 

Despite the talk of ‘full employment’, glo¬ 
bal capitalism is entering a recession with 
mounting unemployment. Employers will al¬ 
ways attempt to drive down wages and con¬ 
ditions with the argument, ‘If you don’t like it, 
there are plenty more on the dole’. They see 
welfare as a means to force people into jobs 
on their terms. This is the “work-focused” 
principle of Jobcentre Plus. The welfare sys¬ 
tem has two sets of claimants: those ‘avail¬ 
able’ for work, who receive conditional 
benefits, subject to harsher rules; and all other 
claimants, such as disabled, sick, lone parents, 
pensioners, with benefits not conditional on 
availability. Jobcentre Plus will be based on a 
merger of these sets of ‘working age’ claim¬ 
ants. 

It is not simply the merger of the Employ¬ 
ment Service and Benefits Agency, but a re¬ 
constituted system of welfare: the employers’ 
suites in the offices show the priorities. This 
is a vision the PCSU opposes. Union policy 
is against compulsion and benefit sanctions. 
It is also opposed to the fusion of benefit 
work and job-broking on safety grounds. 
This contradicts New Labour’s vision of 
merging all claimants, which is one reason 
ministers are so absolutely opposed to the 
union policy on safety. The union safety 
policy challenges New Labour’s welfare re¬ 
form agenda implicitly, but it is time we put 
forward ideas of our own in order to chal¬ 
lenge it openly. 

This would require alliances with pension¬ 
ers, claimants and unemployed workers to 
broaden the struggle and develop a different 
vision of welfare, based on more than the 
crumbs wrested from this bosses’ government 
to fund the existing system. Despite policies 
which could underpin such a campaign, and 
statements as such by the socialist general 
secretary elect, Mark Serwotka, and an agree¬ 


ment with the TUC’s national unemployed 
combines, no such campaign has been built. 
This has been a major factor in sectionalising 
the current safety campaign; nevertheless our 
dispute has won widespread sympathy where 
the case has got a hearing. 

The new agency began with 57 flagship pi¬ 
lot offices, seven of them in London. These 
set about merging the BA and ES offices and 
are part of a staged roll-out across the coun¬ 
try. Since January last year we have been 
equipped with a policy that put us in a colli¬ 
sion course with the government, but it was 
not until May that the union’s BA group ex¬ 
ecutive committee drew up a plan for national 
action. A few months later it was overturned 
by the ES group executives - both of which 
have Left Unity majorities and a strong So¬ 
cialist Party influence. It was decided to go 
for a staged escalation, starting with all-out 
strikes in the seven London offices, followed 
by the other 50 pilots, then national action later 
if necessary. 

Straight from the start this fragmented the 
dispute. Straight from the start a gulf emerged 
between the strength of support amongst the 
ES and BA sections of the union, with latter 
being vastly stronger. Practically nothing was 
learned by the group executive committees in 
temis of getting more ES members out across 
the rest of the country. These leaders have 
buried their heads in the sand: rather than 
tackle the divisions in our ranks they have 
ignored them. It took until October 22 before 
the other 50 pilots were pulled out, and the 
same problem inevitably emerged again. It was 
not until December 13 before national strike 
action took place; a delay exacerbated by I^eft 
Unity, and particularly the Socialist Party ac¬ 
tivists, who initially argued against escalation. 
By the time of the December action the union 
had spent just under £7 million on strike pay 
and was facing busting point. With no alter¬ 
native, strike action was suspended in those 
pilot offices that still had protective screens. 

With the financial situation stabilised, na¬ 
tional action commenced. Against an intense 
management/government campaign the 
strike was a significant success. The fact that 
there were over 40,000 on strike, predomi¬ 
nantly in the BA, ensured the campaign was 
launched on a strong foundation. The ne¬ 
gotiations held the day after the strike lasted 
15 minutes - clearly the bosses were harden¬ 
ing their position and wanted to test our re¬ 
solve. Yet the momentum was not 
maintained: the group executives called no 
further action for six weeks, allowing the 
employers off the hook over the Christmas 
period, when maximum disruption could 
have been caused. 

No action was planned until January 28-29 
in order to avoid a loss of earnings until the 
end of February. The logic of this - no more 
action for another month - was clearly not 
enough to win. A strategy needed to be de¬ 
veloped that could resolve the problem of 
hurting the employer enough to win whilst 
being sustainable in terms of the financial 
losses of the low paid membership. The Brent 
strike committee proposed such a strategy of 
rolling regional action, and selective strikes in 
processing centres in November; it was op¬ 
posed by the group executives (only getting 
a hearing on December 16!). Yet its main op¬ 
ponents have to date proposed no alterna¬ 
tive strategy. 

We had a further two days of national strike 
action, combined with a lobby of parliament. 
The action was boosted by the South West 
Trains action, taken on the same day. It was 
relatively successful in temis of maintaining 
the numbers out, yet for the workers involved 
there was clear desire to know the next step in 
the dispute, with an expectation of more than 
was being offered by the leadership. The ini¬ 


tial response of some sections of management 
was to reopen talks - Nick Brown, a DWP 
minister, was ready for a meeting - only to see 
the government line come down and pull the 
plug on it. There has been no further indica¬ 
tion of the bosses backing down - indeed 
Blair’s ‘wreckers vreformers’ speech is indica¬ 
tive of the stance being taken against PCSU 
so far - “not an inch”, as Ian McCartney 
boasts. 

The ES and BA group executives met on 
February 7 to discuss the way forward. The 
rightwing-dominated NEC has so far allowed 
the left to mn the dispute and they have been 
given more than enough rope to hang them¬ 
selves. The recent consultation exercise was 
a shambles, with few branches responding 
and doubt expressed over whether some lo¬ 
cal officials even consulted their members. 

The decision of the group executives was 
to pass the buck onto the branches and the 
NEC. They have called for a fresh consulta¬ 
tion exercise, to culminate in a delegate meet¬ 
ing on February 23. The options before 
branches are: 

• further discontinuous action 

• a five-day strike each month 

• a national all-out strike 

• rolling regional action 

• suspension of the campaign 

• re-evaluation of our objectives 

No recommendation is being made to 
branches. While some will trumpet this as a 
commitment to democracy, it is more a disgrace¬ 
ful abdication of leadership responsibility. If 
the group executives were so concerned 
about democracy, why was no such exercise 
conducted before the start of the strike? 
Annette Wright of the rank and file group So¬ 
cialist Caucus was the lone voice calling for 
further action dtis month, in opposition to a 
request to the NEC for yet another two-day 
strike on March 6-7. 

Besides the fact that we have tried this tac¬ 
tic for the last two months and it has failed, 
there is every reason to believe that this pro¬ 
posal was made with the knowledge that it 
would not happen anyway. To approach a 
hostile management with a proposed compro¬ 
mise, without it being backed up with a defi¬ 
nite action, is to give an impression of 
weakness. This is precisely the position we 
are now in. It is crunch time for the whole strike. 

What has been lacking on our side is not 
the guts amongst the rank and file - in many 
branches we have broken the mould of apa¬ 
thy that existed. A swathe of activists and 
members are facing victimisation: revenge acts 
against militancy. What has been lacking has 
been a counter-strategy to match the aggres¬ 
sive approach of the employer. Instead, our 
old left leaders thought they could have the 
same old style of dispute: a few strikes and 
negotiated settlement, as in the past. But the 
bosses were not interested in the old-style 
process of consultation: they want to defeat 
us. When a strategy was put forward by the 
strikers themselves, it was mbbished by the 
left executives. 

The principal left groups in the union have 
in reality played a very conservative role. The 
Socialist Workers Party favours an all-out 
strike - yet all SWP activists argue it is not 
achievable - the logic of this is that we have 
already lost, though of course they will never 
say that! Socialist Worker argues that, “Ac¬ 
tivists need to go all-out to build whatever 
strikes are called”. This reduction of activists 
and the wider workforce to the level of sheep 
is followed by the bizarre statement that we 
need “an escalation” and “a move towards a 
ballot for national action”. Sorry, we already 
have national action! 

The conservative essence of such abstract 
slogans was glaringly revealed at the Febru¬ 
ary 12 NEC, when the rightist Moderate 
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Group moved for the suspension of all action 
and a ballot for an all-out strike. In this ap¬ 
proach the SWP and Blair’s lackeys in our 
union are twins! 

The SWP, like the Socialist Party, is op¬ 
posed to rolling regional action. It repeatedly 
lies when it says such a course is argued for 
by left activists - 123 Brent strikers proposed 
it. The Socialist Party and a large section of 
the Left Unity leadership increasingly ap¬ 
pears to be playing a waiting - hoping that if 
the rightwing NEC call off the campaign Left 
Unity will be able to use this to its advan¬ 
tage in the forthcoming union elections. It 
will not be first time such an approach has 
been taken - at a recent Left Unity rally the 
way forward for the dispute was posed by 
the slogan, ‘A Left Unity NEC’. So stuff the 
strikers - elect the left. Such opportunism is 
hardly what a fighting leadership is made of! 
What is utterly ignored by the SWP and SP 
is the fact that in the Department of Food and 
Rural Affairs we have just won a major vic¬ 
tory in a pay dispute based on rolling regional 
strikes. Socialist Caucus - now a part of Left 
Unity - has been at the forefront of support¬ 
ing this position. 

The problem we now face is that time is 
against us. Management intends to escalate 
its roll-out of Jobcentre Plus offices, yet we 
will not be in a position to respond in the same 
way as in September due to the lack of money. 
When that point arrives we will be losing the 
dispute - this is the question now facing the 
leadership. 

It may be the case that we are not in a posi¬ 
tion to win an absolute victory. However, we 
can still win significant concessions to pre¬ 
vent an outright defeat - the disarray in the 
union has to a large degree clouded the real 
weaknesses of the employer. The branches 
in London region have called for the com¬ 
mencement of rolling action. More signifi¬ 
cantly the Brent strike committee has called 
for a revision of the basic terms we would 
accept as the bottom fine of settlement in this 
safety dispute, including revising key ques¬ 
tions which have divided BA and ES workers 
in the campaign. 

It is entirely possible that through chang¬ 
ing course to action capable of hurting the em¬ 
ployer a major defeat can be avoided. The 
February 23 delegate meeting will be vital in 
shifting die union position in diis direction. 
Instead of effectively rubber-stamping the 
suspension of the campaign, we need to turn 
the event into an organising meeting to 
reorientate the dispute. 

Activists need to ensure that full consulta¬ 
tion takes place at members’ meetings in every 
office, explaining truthfully the threat we now 
face as a union, the difficulties we are in and 
the necessity of action to halt the union-bust¬ 
ing agenda • 


LUHY THOUSANDS 
Of SeNtFITS STAFF 
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Communication Workers Union 

Major battles loom 


A major clash is imminent between 
Tony Blair’s Labour government 
and the 300,000-strong Commu¬ 
nication Workers Union over the future 
of the UK Post Office - or Consignia, as 
Blair has renamed it. This will undoubt¬ 
edly have the potential to precipitate a 
decisive break between the trade unions 
and the Labour Party. If it is responded 
to correctly by the Socialist Alliance, this 
crisis can also be crucial in positioning 
the SA as a potential candidate to replace 
Labour as the ‘natural party’ of the work¬ 
ing class in Britain. 

The forthcoming war is taking shape 
over an extremely broad front and it is 
clear that meticulous plans for the assault 
have been laid by Blair. 

The government-appointed postal 
setvices regulatory body, Postcomm, has 
published a recommendation which, if 
accepted, would see state-owned 
Consignia’s monopoly on letter delivery 
ended within four years. The extremely 
lucrative bulk business mailing would be 
put out to the highest bidder and could 
be in private hands within just seven 
weeks of government acceptance of the 
proposals. Blair is determined to carry 
through this ‘privatisation too far’, which 
John Major’s Tory government was 


forced to abandon in the face of a revolt 
from its own rural and suburban heart¬ 
lands. And there is no doubt that the 
bourgeoisie has every confidence in their 
new square-chinned, spring-heeled, cru¬ 
sading general. 

In advance of full demonopolisation, 
core functions such as sorting offices 
are to be ‘outsourced’ to private man¬ 
agement. The German firm which sup¬ 
plies the soiling machinery, Siemens, is 
the favourite to win this piece of the ac¬ 
tion. hi the loss-making parcels service, 
where the post office monopoly was 
ended some years ago, a ‘milk round’ 
solution is being proposed. Drivers will 
be offered the chance to become ‘self- 
employed’ . 

Meanwhile, ‘inefficient’ and ‘unviable’ 
areas of the service are to be discarded 
on a massive scale. The government’s 
action in forcing all claimants of state 
benefits to open bank accounts, into 
which direct payment will be made, re¬ 
moves at a stroke a mainstay business 
of local post office branches. A massive 
number of closures is to be expected. At 
the same time, the domestic delivery serv¬ 
ice is to be reduced from the current two 
daily rounds to one mid-aftemoon deliv¬ 
ery, although customers will be able to 


preserve their early delivery if they are 
prepared to pay for the privilege. 

Destruction of the postal and tel¬ 
ecoms workers’ union is, of course, es¬ 
sential to the plans of capital, and this 
project has priority status. There has 
been a spate of industrial action in the 
post office over recent years, most of 
which has been organised, ‘unoffi¬ 
cially’, and often very effectively, at 
rank-and-file level. As a result, the CWU 
has joined the Rail and Maritime Trans¬ 
port union as current betes noires of the 
capitalist class. They are certainly to be 
counted amongst Blair’s “wreckers”. 
Consignia has provoked the CWU into 
balloting its members for strike action 
by making a miserable 2% pay rise offer 
in response to the union’s modest claim 
for 5%. Although a majority in favour 
of industrial action, up to and including 
strikes, has been secured in the ballot, 
union leaders and rank-and-file militants 
will not be happy with the figures. Sixty- 
five percent of the 145,000 members re¬ 
turned their papers, of which 67% voted 
‘yes’. With such crucial battles looming 
and the certainty that the government 
will encourage widespread scabbing 
operations in the event of strikes, 43% 
of the membership showing for action 


is not inspiring and it is not surprising 
that the union is not hurrying to final¬ 
ise its action plans. 

Socialist Worker gave its prescription 
for the assault on postal workers thus: 
“The government will have to respond 
to the Postcomm proposals in the next 
few weeks. Only one thing will stop min¬ 
isters backing the scheme - fear of the re¬ 
sponse from postal workers .... It is time 
to sU'ike now. before the private firms are 
really up and running” (my emphasis, 
February 9). And the CWU rank and file 
newspaper also takes up this theme: 
“Post Worker is committed to encourag¬ 
ing workers in their fight to save jobs and 
stop privatisation. We want to link work¬ 
ers across the industry and encourage 
the kind of strike action that can win” (my 
emphasis, January). 

However, in addition to taking action 
themselves, postal worker militants need 
to face the fact that what is required is 
something that may seem a little old fash¬ 
ioned in today’s world of trade unionism 
- an appeal for support to the working 
class as a whole. In other words, indus¬ 
trial action by CWU members needs to 
be bolstered and raised to a qualitatively 
higher level, by generalised political 
action. 


Post Worker - despite having an edi¬ 
torial board which is “elected every year 
at a meeting held at the CWU annual 
conference” - is very much the creature 
of the Socialist Workers Party, the So¬ 
cialist Alliance’s largest component or¬ 
ganisation. Although it carries an 
advert for the SA’s March 16 union con¬ 
ference (along with another for the Anti- 
Nazi League), and features a short report 
from Charlie Balch, a CWU member who 
contested a recent council by-election 
for the Welsh Socialist Alliance, there 
is no indication from its pages that work¬ 
ers, including postal workers, need to 
unite politically. It would be useful if the 
editorial board could be opened up fur¬ 
ther and given a more conscious, pro- 
SA orientation. 

The Socialist Alliance currently, of 
course, has no newspaper at all. let alone 
one aimed at postal workers. Responsi¬ 
bility for this situation too, lies with its 
SWP majority. Neither does the SA web¬ 
site currently contain any reference to the 
post office crisis. The alliance should take 
the lead in coordinating urgent plans for 
building a class response to capital’s 
offensive - a response that goes much 
further than sectional resistance • 

Derek Hunter 


Dull speeches 


Fitting tribute 

Rob Dawber An injury to one is an injury to all 

Workers’ Liberty, 2002, pp28, £1 


S ome 400 people attended the Feb¬ 
ruary 12 ‘Support the unions’ 
meeting in central London. The event 
had been organised by the Socialist 
Workers Party and a clear majority of 
those present were either SWPers or 
fellow travellers. 

Paul Foot (SWP/Socialist Alliance), 
Tony Benn (‘independent’), and Mark 
Serwotka (Public and Civil Servants 
Union/SA) were the platform speak¬ 
ers. Bob Crow had also been due to 
speak, but was unable to attend. Dur¬ 
ing the meeting it was revealed that in¬ 
truders had tried to break into his 
house last weekend. On new year’s 
eve, Crow was viciously assaulted by 
two men outside his flat. Suspicion 
grows that management have hired 
thugs to intimidate comrade Crow, who 
has just been overwhelmingly elected 
the new general secretary of the RMT. 

Unfortunately, from the podium we 
were exposed to the usual dull, pedes¬ 
trian speeches on why the bosses are 
greedy fat cats and how New Labour 
are no better than the Tories (yawn). 
There were no searching political 
questions - what is the way forward 
for the unions and the left? What 
should be the ‘line of march’? Instead 
of anything concrete we had effusive 
solidarity-mongering. 

So Paul Foot reminded us that capi¬ 
talists are exploiters and that “more 
and more power is going to private 
companies”. Enron is corrupt, added 
the comrade. He concluded: “We want 
our public services back - we want our 
trade unions back.” 

Tony Benn remarked that globalisa¬ 
tion - and the worship of money - is 
the new, far more dangerous, funda¬ 
mentalism. He approvingly quoted a 
recent New York Times article which 
said that Marx may have been wrong 
about communism but he was cer¬ 
tainly right about capitalism. This went 
down well with the SWP-dominated 
audience. Benn informed us that he 
“came late to Marxism”, but having 


done so he was delighted to discover 
that Marx had come to exactly same 
the conclusions as him - just a bit ear¬ 
lier, that’s all. 

Comrade Benn also complained - not 
for the first time - about the euro and 
the single European currency. Appar¬ 
ently, nasty old Brussels has told 
Gordon Brown that he is spending too 
much on public expenditure. “We” 
should spurn the euro, get out of the 
European Union, otherwise unelected 
European bankers will always be kick¬ 
ing “us” around and sabotaging so¬ 
cialism. 

Benn also recounted how he had re¬ 
cently attended a Marxist Forum (ie, 
SWP) meeting and heard one comrade 
explain the need to “smash the state”. 
With a big beaming smile on his face, 
Benn joked that he could hardly tell 
this to an 80-year-old woman who 
wants to be moved to a bungalow. 
Disquietingly, this essentially philis¬ 
tine sentiment was warmly applauded. 

Mark Serwotka mocked the red-bait¬ 
ing press - according to The Sun he 
was the “sixth most dangerous man in 
Britain”, while the Daily Mail thought 
he was the second. Comrade Serwotka 
also poked fun at how every time a 
leftwinger or militant is democratically 
elected, the media always say they 
have “seized control”. He ended by 
saying that the strikes in the railways 
and the benefits offices are about 
‘‘fundamental disputes” and “funda¬ 
mentalist rights” - the unions are on 
“the offensive”. 

As we have come to expect, none 
of the platform speakers, and hardly 
any of the contributors from the floor, 
mentioned the Socialist Alliance - or 
indeed any other political organisa¬ 
tion, SWP included. Maybe it is aw¬ 
fully vulgar to mention your political 
affiliation in public. Instead various 
trade union hats were donned. What 
about wearing the ‘socialist politician’ 
hat for once? • 

Danny Hammill 


Rob Dawber, a member of the Al¬ 
liance for Workers’ Liberty and an 
RMT activist, lost his struggle 
against mesothelioma in Febru¬ 
ary last year. He was killed by the 
greed of the capitalist system: his 
employers deliberately ignored 
the safety risks of working with 
the asbestos which caused his 
condition. 

Comrade Dawber experienced 
the wretched working conditions 
in what some regard as the 
‘golden age’ of British Rail. As we 
are reminded in Sean Matgam- 
na’s introduction, “working for 
railways under British Rail was no 
picnic” (p3). Indeed, it was the 
working conditions under BR that 
cost Rob his life. Though BR’s chief 
medical officer said as far back as 
1973 that exposure to white as¬ 
bestos could cause mesothe¬ 
lioma, supervisors were still 
insisting that it was “safe” a dec¬ 
ade later. 

Rob was a tireless campaigner 
against privatisation. The Social¬ 
ist Alliance carries on the fight for 
a rail network under the demo¬ 
cratic control of workers and pas¬ 
sengers - an idea that “Rob fought 
for all his life” (p3). 

The pamphlet opens with a se¬ 
lection of comrade Dawber’s writ¬ 
ings for the numerous rank and file 
bulletins produced by Socialist 
Organiser (the AWL’s anteced¬ 
ents) for railworkers. These bulle¬ 
tins were used to attempt to 
organise rank-and-file railworkers 
in various struggles: from solidar¬ 


ity with the miners to the fight 
against privatisation. 

Here are some lessons that are 
particularly apposite as we move 
towards our first alliance trade 
union conference on March 16. 
Ritualistic denunciations of the 
union bureaucracy have often 
formed the staple of the propa¬ 
ganda and ‘agitation’ of left 
groups in the unions. However, as 
Dawber points out, “Denouncing 
the leadership, condemning their 
failings, exposing their machina¬ 
tions and manoeuvrings is neces¬ 
sary but easy enough. We must 
instead begin to take control” 
(p!3). 

Failure to do so gives the union 
bureaucracy the breathing space 
to commit the treachery it finds 
natural. We have seen in the past 
how the leaders of the RMT have 
been all too willing to compromise 
instead of taking forwards the 
struggles of the rank and file. And 
they will do so again. Though we 
may critically support the likes of 
Bob Crow, the importance of rank- 
and-file organisation is not dimin¬ 
ished but enhanced. We must 
make sure that such leadership 
delivers on its promises and only 
support it to the extent that it acts 
in the interests of the member¬ 
ship. 

Extracts from a serialised arti¬ 
cle written by comrade Dawber on 
Jesus are a welcome inclusion. 
Though unfortunately only the be¬ 
ginning and end are included. As 
such they fit together awkwardly. 


More would have been appreci¬ 
ated, though I am sure that the 
AWL will receive requests for the 
full article. 

Comrade Dawber’s own reports 
on his fight for compensation and 
the production of the acclaimed 
film, The Navigators, round the 
pamphlet off. After a court case 
that lasted three of the eight days 
allocated Rob was awarded 
£450,000. Seemingly a large 
amount of money until you re¬ 
member the final price he paid. 
Following on from his victory, he 
set to work on writing The Naviga¬ 
tors. 

Produced by Ken Loach, the 
film follows a group of track work¬ 
ers through the travails of priva¬ 
tisation. As the scriptwriter, 
comrade Dawber was able to ef¬ 
fectively translate his experi¬ 
ence from real life onto the 
screen. Unsurprisingly, Rob was 
intimately involved in the produc¬ 
tion process as a technical ad¬ 
viser, though this was not the full 
extent of his involvement: he 
played a small part in the film as 
an extra. Part of the script for this 
episode is included in the pam¬ 
phlet - comrade Dawber’s human¬ 
ity and compassion is visible 
through the dry humour of this 
section. 

Rob Dawber fought tenaciously 
for the working class cause to the 
end. This pamphlet is a contribu¬ 
tion to that cause and in that it is 
a fitting tribute • 

Derek Goodliffe 
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Road to nowhere 


T he ‘third way’ is dead. Long live “new 
social democracy”, the “new centre-left” 
and “liberal progressivism”. 

This, in essence, is the message behind this 
slender pamphlet from the chief ideologist in 
the court of president Blair. But what, if any¬ 
thing, is “new” about Giddens’s latest attempt 
to give the Labour’s relentless rightwards tra¬ 
jectory some kind of legitimation, to cover the 
theoretical nakedness of Blairism with social 
democratic clothes? Not much, it has to be 
said. 

Like an old don exasperated by the dimness 
of the pupils he is condemned to teach, 
Giddens bemoans the fact that the debate 
which followed his book The third way: the 
renewal of social democracy (Polity Press 
1998) led to certain “difficulties” in this coun¬ 
try: ie, people found his exposition of what 
Blair, in a precious piece of New Labour speak, 
called “pragmatism with values” to be an in¬ 
coherent, bombastic, cheap derivative of Clin¬ 
ton’s ‘New Democrat’ ideas - and profoundly 
dishonest to boot. 

But that, you see, was our fault: specifically 
the fault of what Giddens dismissively calls 
the orthodox left. It was our “wilful refiisal to 
face up to the changes the left must make to 
adapt to the world in which we find ourselves”, 
a refusal caused, among other things, by our 
“insularity”, “memory loss" and “intellectual 
laziness” that prevented the ‘third way’ gos¬ 
pel from getting a proper hearing (p3). 

The professor’s latest offering, however, 
suffers from all the defects of its more bulky 
predecessor: the same flatulent sociological 
banalities dressed up as political theory. It 
reminds me of the shepherd’s pie we all got 
during our school days - wanned up leftovers, 
precious little meat covered in an amalgam of 
recycled vegetable matter. Indigestible and 
deeply unsatisfying. 

His fundamental message remains the 
same: “Socialism is dead ... The driving force 
of socialism, in its many varieties, was the idea 
that a consciously controlled economy would 
be superior to market capitalism. This core 
notion has proved to be false ... to pretend or 
imply that there is a known alternative to the 
market economy is a delusion” (pi 1). 

Thatcher’s ‘Tina’ all over again. New La¬ 
bour really had “no alternative” but to embark 
on a path that inevitably involved “difficult 
trade-offs” (one of Giddens’s favourite 
phrases to describe casting aside even the fig- 
leaf of old-style social democracy). Yet, just 
as before, Giddens demonstrates a gritty de¬ 
termination to hold onto the category of ‘so¬ 
cial democracy’ in form, while jettisoning even 
its pitifully feeble reformist content. Hence, at 
various points in the text the Blair government 
is ludicrously described as “centre-left”, “left- 
of-centre”, “left” and even “leftist”. Can the 
good professor really believe any of this? 
Perhaps so, but there is no disguising the fact 
that Giddens’s ‘social democracy’ is essen¬ 
tially a cover name for the particular strain of 
authoritarian bourgeois liberalism that consti¬ 
tutes the ideological core of New Labour. 

Focusing on the need for “a profound re¬ 
thinking of leftist doctrines”, new social de¬ 
mocracy “concentrates on the conditions 
necessary to achieve electoral success” (pi 1). 
Quite so. What made old Labour unelectable 
for so long was the fact that it was ideologi¬ 
cally rooted in Giddens’s favourite bogey - 
“redistribution”. Winning elections (“ad¬ 
dressing the real concerns of voters rather 
than opting for an impotent ideological pu¬ 
rity” - pi 1) is ultimately about keeping the 
middle classes sweet by not taxing them too 
much. 

Derided as members of the “Groucho Marx 
tendency”, we on the left are accused of be¬ 
lieving that “anything that can actually be 
achieved in the sphere of orthodox democratic 
politics by definition can’t be worthwhile, and 
therefore should be either scorned or ignored. 
It is a classic manoeuvre of the far left and 
deeply embedded in its history” (plO). Pre¬ 
sumably the professor has not yet heard of 
the Socialist Alliance, out of which some of 


Anthony Giddens Where now for new Labour? 

Polity Press, The Fabian Society and Policy Network, 
2002, pp84, £6.99 pbk 



Giddens: keep public school elitism 


us, at least, are striving to create a genuine 
mass party representing the interests of the 
working class: ie, the vast majority of the peo¬ 
ple of Britain. 

But what features, exactly, differentiate 
“new social democracy” from its failed fore¬ 
bears? Here are a few of them. 

First, a commitment to “structural refomi of 
public services”, in which the state “collabo¬ 
rates with other agencies, including non-profit 
organisations, business and third sector 
groups”, whatever the latter may be (pl5). hi 
practice this means a ringing endorsement of 
public-private partnerships and private fi¬ 
nance initiatives. 

Secondly, no more “tax and spend” 
(redistribution again). Fiscal policies must not 
be seen primarily in the context of social justice, 
but against the wider background of 
stimulating investment and competitiveness 
- easily decoded as New Labour’s ‘business- 
friendly’ ethos and espousal of entre¬ 
preneurship. 

Thirdly, structural reform of the welfare 
state, by means of reforms that “must stress 
responsibilities as well as rights, in order to 
encourage active citizenship as well as to re¬ 
duce welfare dependency” (pl6). The keynote 
is “active labour markets”, like Blair’s “New 
Deal”, which means intimidating unemployed 
workers off the dole and sticking them in low- 
paid, transitory and insecure jobs in the serv¬ 
ice sector. 

In another passage, Giddens pays a fulsome 
tribute to the achievements of Margaret 
Thatcher both with regal'd to tax and labour 
market reforms. “There is no point pretend¬ 
ing”, he tells us, that by “reducing the top rate 
of income tax. lowering taxes on business, and 
placing more emphasis on consumption taxes” 
her (virulently anti-working class) policies 
were not part of the reason for Britain’s im¬ 
proved economic performance in the 1980s 
(p21). He has little to say about the trade un¬ 
ions, apart from passing references to their 
backwardness and the power they suppos¬ 
edly still wield, but Giddens’s endorsement of 
Thatcher’s anti-trade union laws can be taken 
for granted as yet another of the Iron Lady’s 
“achievements”, which it behoves new social 
democracy to preserve in its own interest as 
well as that of the ruling class. 

Fourthly, new social democracy must in¬ 
volve a “new approach to inequality”. Direct 
redistribution of income to the poor has “lim¬ 


ited electoral support”, so it is clearly off lim¬ 
its. Although "changes in the class structure 
have to be addressed, and problems of social 
exclusion attacked in a direct way”, the best 
means of doing this is putting people to work. 
The slogan of the Dutch social democrats, 
whom Giddens holds up as a model is “work, 
work and work again”. After all, “the best pro¬ 
tection against poverty is holding a good job” 
(ppl6-17). 

Only someone who has never experienced 
it could write that, “What matters about pov¬ 
erty isn’t economic deprivation as such, but 
the consequences of such deprivation for 
individuals’ autonomy” (p39). Only a well-off 
intellectual could imagine that when you lack 
the basic wherewithal to feed and clothe your¬ 
self and your family and give them a decent 
life worthy of human beings that your primary 
concern is going to be with personal au¬ 
tonomy. 

Giddens contends that where problems of 
poverty, inequality and social exclusion are 
concerned, a “meritocratic approach ... is in¬ 
evitable” (p38). Creating “dynamic life- 
chances” is what new social democracy is all 
about, rather than laying too much stress on 
such mundane things as income and the avail¬ 
ability of material goods, of which the disad¬ 
vantaged cannot be expected to make much 
use unless their “social capability” is en¬ 
hanced. 

But how to do this? Education gets only 
a fleeting mention, and then in the context 
of a vague, facile and disingenuous plan to 
“open up access to the private schools ... 
on a needs-blind basis”, whereby entry 
would be purely on merit. Of course, there 
can be no question of abolishing private 
schools, because such a move would be “a 
non-starter politically” and could even run 
counter to European human rights legisla¬ 
tion. “Altering their charitable status can be 
looked at but it might be both politically 
problematic and even iniquitous” (p42). So, 
somehow or other, in a way that is not ex¬ 
plained (because Giddens evidently has not 
even thought about it), bright kids from sink 
estates will find themselves at Eton or Har¬ 
row, an experience that will “open up av¬ 
enues of mobility”, allowing “movement 
from bottom to top”. As for the others, well, 
we are assured that “the state system must 
improve and is improving” - so that’s alright 
then (p40). 


...there is no 
disguising the 
fact that 
Giddens’s 
‘social 

democracy’ is 
essentially a 
cover name 
for the 
particular 
strain of 
authoritarian 
bourgeois 
liberalism that 
constitutes 
the ideological 
core of New 
Labour 


In his blueprint for Labour’s second (and 
assumed third) term, there are times when 
Giddens has to engage in some concrete (if 
minor) criticisms of Blair’s record thus far. 
Notwithstanding his approval of new social 
democracy’s business-friendly bias, he 
raises the thorny subject of “corporate re¬ 
muneration and corporate responsibility”, 
recognising with unusual candour that, “Re¬ 
cent examples of company bosses who re¬ 
ceived big pay-outs in the wake of decline, 
or even complete collapse, of their firms are 
scandalous and seen to be so by the wider 
public. Moral suasion has little or no pur¬ 
chase in such circumstances” (p41). Some 
way must be found of bringing boardroom 
pay more into line with company perform¬ 
ance and enhancing the rights of sharehold¬ 
ers. But how? Beyond the pious platitude, 
there is no answer. 

Indeed, on the one recent case of glaring 
mismanagement and obscene greed familial' 
to all of us - the Railtrack fiasco - Giddens takes 
up a defensive posture. To be sure, “the pri¬ 
vatisation of British Rail was politically moti¬ 
vated, hasty, ham-fisted and ill thought 
through” (p59 - strong words by Giddens’s 
normal standards), but the real blame for the 
inadequacy of the railways in fact goes back 
to die chronic underinvestment and bad man¬ 
agement that were a feature of the national¬ 
ised industry. So ultimately it is old Labour that 
is to blame, and any suggestion of a return to 
statism and Keynsianism, let alone returning 
some basic services to public ownership, is 
dismissed as “incorrect” (p60). 

Globalisation and its associated problems 
is the subject to which Giddens turns in his 
final chapter. In his view, it is a mistake to iden¬ 
tify globalisation with “economic deregulation 
and the spread of world markets” (p70). Rather 
than seeing it as a concrete material phenom¬ 
enon inseparable from capital’s insatiable 
desire for the extraction of surplus value and 
the maximisation of profit - a position that 
Giddens could never adopt, for obvious rea¬ 
sons - he chooses to identify the “communi¬ 
cations revolution” as constituting the core 
of the phenomenon, for, after all, “without it, 
the economic changes could not exist” (p71), 
as if this “revolution” were not in itself a facet 
of a deeper determinate. 

By saying that communications are the nub 
of the matter and that, “Every time someone 
switches on a computer and links up to the 
internet he or she is contributing to globalisa¬ 
tion. not just responding to it”, the professor 
tries to disguise the real nature and global 
capital relations (p69). 

On the other hand, in a classic piece of ‘third 
way’ sophistry, he earnestly points out that 
New Labour’s ideology, while being pro-glo¬ 
balisation, must be “based on a rejection of 
neoliberalism or market fundamentalism” 
(p70). 

Giddens’s concluding remarks are as vacu¬ 
ous as they are predictable: “Labour today 
stands for a new progressivism ... [which] 
stands firmly in the traditions of social democ¬ 
racy - it is social democracy, brought up to date 
and made relevant to a rapidly changing 
world” (p78). 

Where opportunism is concerned, ’twas 
ever thus. If you are going to he, then make it 
a big one. Giddens’s portrayal of the path for¬ 
ward for New Labour and its ideology tells us 
much about what the Labour Party has already 
become. To what extent can the Labour Par¬ 
ty's supposed organic links with the trade 
union movement - and thus with the working 
class - be adduced as evidence that in some 
sense it still remains a bourgeois party of the 
working class, rather than a bourgeois party 
of the bourgeoisie? 

The time is undoubtedly ripe for a debate 
on this question and this pamphlet, like Gid¬ 
dens’s other writings, which, for all their 
pseudo-sophisticated sociological guff, accu¬ 
rately reflect New Labour’s political trajectory, 
must surely figure among the prosecution’s 
exhibits • 

Maurice Bernal 
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REVIEW 

Blind to the truth 

Jon Ronson The double life of Jonathan King Channel Four, January 11 



Jonathan King: “They did that in Stalinist Russia” 


T he media’s favourite monster, 
former pop impresario Jonathan 
King - currently enjoying resi¬ 
dency at Belmarsh prison - popped up 
on our TV screens this week. Well, it fills 
the gap nicely now that the Amy 
Gehring scandal has started to recede. 

Jon Ronson’s professional image is 
of a darker, more kooky version of Louis 
Theroux. In this vein he did a recent se¬ 
ries on Channel Four called The Extrem¬ 
ists, which featured an entertaining array 
of nutcases and weirdoes - rightwing 
survivalists/neo-Nazis in the United 
States, David Icke (former leading Green 
Party activist) and his 12-foot lizardmen 
- ie, jews - who secretly control the world, 
and so insanely on. 

This documentary, based on 
Ronson’s nine-month correspondence 
with King - who recorded a video diary 
while awaiting trial on charges of sexual 
abuse - has been long anticipated. The 
double life of Jonathan King was origi¬ 
nally meant to have been shown a few 
months ago but it was abruptly - and 
slightly mysteriously - pulled off the air 
at the last minute. Channel Four claimed 
at the time that its decision to drop the 
programme had nothing to do with liti¬ 
gation or legal worries. So why then was 
it postponed? 

Of course. King himself has his own 
theories. On his website you will find 
the following explanation: “The excuse 
is that someone is involved in another 
current trial, but we all know that’s rub¬ 
bish. Stations like Channel Four don’t 
pull TV specials, after huge promotion, 
for trivial reasons. No, the buzz is that 
Jonathan King was making too many 
valid and legitimate legal points. And 
the powers-that-be put huge pressure 
on the station. Despite the rumour that 
Ronson was well and truly nobbled by 
the Surrey police and persuaded to write 
a script to their agenda, Jonathan King’s 
points still came through ... So back to 
the big question ... Somewhere, behind 
the scenes, there are heavy, homopho¬ 
bic influences at work. Equalising the 
age of consent? Disgraceful” (all King 
quotes from www.kingofhits.com). 

Naturally, King is the most hated man 
in Britain - at least in the eyes of the tab¬ 
loid press. However, what came across 
on the programme was more pathetic 
than malevolent. Yes, King is arrogant, 
unrepentant, self-deluding, ugly and 
filthy rich. But he is also a miserable and 
profoundly insecure human being - who 


happened to get very lucky very early 
and ended up making millions. His 
uniquely grating persona seems specifi¬ 
cally designed to provoke a reaction - 
any reaction - from what he perceived 
to be an indifferent, if not hostile, world. 
Charlie Brooker of The Guardian was 
not far off the mark when he confessed 
that “it’s hal'd not to sense a small mouse 
of pity gnawing at the edges of your 
mind” (January 9). Additionally, it is 
hard not to disbelieve King when he 
states: “The printed coverage has been 


about five percent accurate.” 

What is quite instructive - almost 
shocking - is how easily King’s teenage 
‘victims’ were mesmerised by the trap¬ 
pings of fame. One interviewee, whose 
relationship with King spanned 18 
months, explained how exciting it felt to 
ride around in a Rolls Royce, accompa¬ 
nying a star. "But he was only Jonathan 
King,” remarks Ronson. “He was the 
most famous person I knew,” came the 
distressing reply. 

Another point to make, barely hinted 
at in the documentary, is that the pop 
industry - especially as currently con¬ 
stituted - is all about the exploitation of 
children, whether as performers or con¬ 
sumers. The cynical manipulation of the 
fancies and fantasies of pre- and early 
teen girls are what bubblegum pop pro¬ 
ducers rely on to sell records (the 
‘Britney Spears phenomenon’, if you 
like). Woe betide you if your pop idol, 
like King, turns out to be gay or deviant 
in any way. Then of course you have 
the equally manufactured Will Young, 
the squeaky-clean winner from the de- 
pressingly popular Pop idols show. 
Wonderfully, Young told The Inde¬ 
pendent that he was inspired to become 
a pop star by reading Marx (yes, Karl 
Marx) - “Never give up on your dreams”, 
learned Will. Such an industry provides 
an ideal environment for ruthless - and 
fundamentally amoral - individuals like 
King to hegemonise and prosper in. 

For all his slightly intellectualist repu¬ 
tation, Ronson’s actual observations 


are not particularly illuminating. At the 
end of the documentary, he intones: “I 
think Jonathan King sees himself as a 
martyr. I see him as a man who shouldn’t 
have had sex with underage boys.” 
True, King has compared himself rather 
unconvincingly to Oscar Wilde. In fact, 
he has gone even further than that, with 
the following appeal: “If you’re a writer 
or DJ or producer in the media, play my 
music, mention my name, don’t allow 
them to wipe me out of history. They did 
that in Stalinist Russia, as the Nazis killed 
the jews and the gays. Society can creep 
up on you unless you watch it and even 
the most liberal intellectual can be blind 
to the truth.” 

Obviously, we are back to King’s ego¬ 
mania again. But we do have to ask our¬ 
selves the awkward question - why did 
these teenage boys keep returning for 
more ‘abuse’? Ronson essentially 
evaded this key question. Yet the inter¬ 
viewee who loved to go for a ride in 
King’s Rolls has explicitly stated that he 
enjoyed the sex - not to mention all the 
free gifts and attention, such as the 
records (stacks) and a guitar. What 
seems to have transpired is that some 
of the ‘victims’ have suddenly felt - or 
were encouraged to feel - a msh of guilt 
over the fact that they enjoyed their 
‘King experience’ all those years ago. 
Some taboos must never be trans¬ 
gressed. This was certainly the view of 
Chris Denning, another former Radio 
One DJ and ex-friend of King - now in 
exile after being released from a Czech 
prison for sex offences. He thought that 
the teenagers now “feel bad because 
they enjoyed it” and have come “into 
conflict with society’s norms”. 

Also, as is so often the case in such 
matters, we can never discount the fi¬ 
nancial factor. Some of King’s alleged 
victims are in line for a nice pay-out 
from the Criminal Injuries Compensa¬ 
tion Authority - which is based on a 
tariff or ‘shopping-list’ system - not to 
mention whatever the tabloid press will 
fork out. 

No doubt King will soon be yester¬ 
day’s copy - there must be other fish to 
fry. But in a rare moment of insight. King 
made an honest admission - one that 
could equally apply to others upon 
whom the media focus their attentions. 
He said he had led a "pointless life”. Per¬ 
haps this is the real tragedy of Jonathan 
King* 

Danny Hammill 


What we 
fight for 

• Our central aim is to reforge the 
Communist Party of Great Britain. 
Without this Party the working class 
is nothing; with it, it is everything. 

• The Communist Party serves the 
interests of the working class. We 
fight all forms of opportunism and 
revisionism in the workers’ move¬ 
ment because they endanger those 
interests. We insist on open ideo¬ 
logical struggle in order to fight out 
the correct way forward for our 
class. 

• Marxism-Leninism is powerful be¬ 
cause it is true. Communists relate 
theory to practice. We are material¬ 
ists; we hold that ideas are deter¬ 
mined by social reality and not the 
other way round. 

• We believe in the highest level of 
unity among workers. We fight for 
the unity of the working class of all 
countries and subordinate the 
struggle in Britain to the world revo¬ 
lution itself. The liberation of human¬ 
ity can only be achieved through 
world communism. 

• The working class in Britain needs 
to strike as a fist. This means all com¬ 
munists should be organised into a 
single Party. We oppose all forms of 
separatism, which weakens our 
class. 

• Socialism can never come through 
parliament. The capitalist class will 
never peacefully allow their system 
to be abolished. Socialism will only 
succeed through working class 
revolution and the replacement of the 
dictatorship of the capitalists with 
the dictatorship of the working 
class. Socialism lays the basis for the 
conscious planning of human af¬ 
fairs: ie, communism. 

• We support the right of nations to 
self-determination. In Britain today 
this means the struggle for Irish free¬ 
dom should be given full support by 
the British working class. 

• Communists are champions of the 
oppressed. We fight for the libera¬ 
tion of women, the ending of racism, 
bigotry and all other forms of chau¬ 
vinism. Oppression is a direct result 
of class society and will only finally 
be eradicated by the ending of class 
society. 

• War and peace, pollution and the 
environment are class questions. No 
solution to the world’s problems can 
be found within capitalism. Its cease¬ 
less drive for profit puts the world 
at risk. The future of humanity de¬ 
pends on the triumph of commu¬ 
nism. 

• We urge all who accept these prin¬ 
ciples to join us. A Communist Party 
Supporter reads and fights to build 
the circulation of the Party’s pub¬ 
lications; contributes regularly to 
the Party’s funds and encourages 
others to do the same; where possi¬ 
ble, builds and participates in the 
work of a Communist Party Support¬ 
ers Group. 
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Death of royal 
provokes wave 
of apathy 


Abolish the monarchy 


M argaret Rose Windsor, aka 
Princess Margaret, died last 
Saturday, but popular mourn¬ 
ing did not mark her passing. Instead 
there was a wave of apathy - the result 
of two main factors. One, indifference 
towards her personality. Two, the un¬ 
popularity -indeed hostility - felt by a 
large minority of the population, to¬ 
wards the monarchy as an institution. 
So why - especially in golden jubilee 
year - is the left not taking a lead in the 
fight to abolish the monarchy? 

The younger sister of the UK’s 
present queen was never going to de¬ 
velop as anything like a rounded, so¬ 
cially adjusted individual. Margaret 
Windsor’s early years were spent as the 
pampered younger daughter of a super¬ 
rich, second-rung royal couple. Her 
mother, Queen ElAAizabeth the Queen 
Mother (as she is now titled), insisted 
on tutors for her daughters Elizabeth 
and Margaret instead of even the re¬ 
stricted social milieu of a private school; 
she was adamant that their education 
should only be sufficient to turn them 
into breeding stock and prepare them 
for a suitable marriage into another - 
related - European royal family. 

In 1936, events took a dramatic turn, 
however, when Elizabeth’s and Marga¬ 
ret’s parents were thrust into the role of 
king and queen, with only a month’s 
notice, after George Windsor’s older 
brother Edward - the so-called ‘Nazi 
king’ - suddenly abdicated the throne 
in order to marry Mrs Walks Simpson. 
The real scandal of course was that 
Simpson was not only a ‘commoner’ 
and an American - bad enough - but was 


also a divorcee. Next to being unmasked 
as a practising satanist - and Bolshevik 
- it could not have been worse. 

Civil list money and the status inferred 
by heredity won out. As soon as Mar¬ 
garet was placed in the position of sis¬ 
ter to the monarch-to-be, her life became 
even more circumscribed and even more 
isolated from the real world. Her official 
role was always to play second fiddle. 
Nonetheless, both sisters had thor¬ 
oughly imbibed their duties as royal per¬ 
sonages, to the extent that Margaret - 
unlike her uncle - felt she had to forgo 
her lover in the early 1950s, royal eq¬ 
uerry group captain Peter Townsend 
DFC DSO. Any kind of self-respecting 
human being would have rebelled - not 
Margaret Rose. Here in her compliance, 
her twisted sense of duty, we find the 
source of the establishment’s regard for 
this essentially empty, self-obsessed 
royal parasite. 

The more honest journalists cannot 
deny the truth through: “She was tied 
into the role of being a supporting 
member of the royal cast, with the mix¬ 
ture of privilege and restriction that this 
demanded, the occasional tedium re¬ 
lieved by the opportunity for glamor¬ 
ous travel or to take a small part in 
national affairs” (Hugo Vickers The In¬ 
dependent February 11). On one level 
we can mock the pathos. But the lives 
of the royals in their secluded eyries 
are just as alienated as those of the 
queen’s subjects. What is more, bereft 
of all normal social interaction, they 
produce the fractured personalities so 
evident at the top of the UK constitu¬ 
tional tree. The monarchy inflicts enor- 


Socialist 

election 

material 

For the local elections Campaign 
Badges has again produced a 
variety of Socialist Alliance 
campaigning material. The range 
from the general election has 
been updated and expanded. 

For example, there are now 
election rosettes on offer. These 
come in two varieties. The 
standard option carries the 
general slogan ‘Vote Socialist 
Alliance’. The individualised 
option can carry the names of 
your local candidates. Please 
check out the printing schedule 

Check out the new website: 


Alliance 


on our website to make sure your 
SA gets the materials it needs to 
make an impact in the elections. 

Also, special ‘Election Packs’ 
offer a variety of material at 
reduced prices. For example, 
Campaign Pack B has: 

312 round stickers 
100 balloons 
100 square stickers 
50 postcards 

50 badges (your selection) 

10 standard rosettes 

£55 instead of £65.50 
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sales@campaignbadges.co.uk, Tel: 07941 083 011 



Margaret Windsor: empty, self-obsessed royal parasite 


mous psychological damage on mem¬ 
bers of the royal family as individuals, 
crippling them as social beings. You 
could end up talking to plants or even 
imagining yourself to be a tampon. 

Many commentators recall how Mar¬ 
garet Windsor tried to kick over the 
traces in the 1950s and 1960s, when she 
was in her 20s and 30s, with allegedly 
‘fast’ (ie, disreputable) friends, includ¬ 
ing leading figures in the arts, and lots 
of drinking. Yes, she had an aimless, self- 
indulgent and pointless life. Much like 
Diana Windsor, who in more recent 
times unintentionally helped expose the 
royal family’s dysfunctional nature - 
there by undermining years of courtiers’ 
and politicians’ work in presenting it as 
a cosy, ‘normal’ family. 

Far more important than the psycho¬ 
logical effect on its personages, of 
course, is the monarchy’s centrality to 
the UK constitutional arrangement. De¬ 
spite the unpalatable fact - for royalists 
- that under the present incumbent the 
royal mystique has started to look dis¬ 
tinctly tawdry, the monarchy still has a 
crucial role to play in bolstering the mle 
of capital. Make no mistake: the head of 
state can still exert a great deal of politi¬ 
cal power, retaining the legally-en¬ 
shrined right to stay legislation and fail 
to endorse elected parliamentary repre¬ 
sentatives. 

What with Queen Elizabeth II’s 
golden jubilee celebrations in the off¬ 
ing, we can expect to be bombarded 
with screeds of material in print and 
seemingly endless hours of television 
programming telling us how lucky we 
are to be subjects of her majesty rather 
than citizens of some awful republic. 
Would you really want Richard 
Branson or Brian Souter as your 
elected president? Of course, this 
misses the point in more than one way, 
and quite deliberately so. After all, why 
have a head of state at all, whether 
elected or hereditary? 

The Socialist Alliance must prioritise 
the democratic demand for the abolition 
of the monarchy, along with the whole 
system of ‘checks and balances’. That 
means removing the House of Lords or 
whatever half-baked substitute Blair et 
al are cooking up to retain the blocking 


power vested in a second chamber. The 
whole constitutional monarchy system 
is used by 21st century British capital 
as a means to ensure that democratic ad¬ 
vance, let alone revolutionary demo¬ 
cratic advance, is to be obstructed at 
every turn. 

The fight to remove these constitu¬ 
tional fetters will strengthen and deepen 
the democracy for which we must snug¬ 


gle in order to win the liberation of hu¬ 
manity. The working class must master 
the highest constitutional matters, as 
with every question in society, if it is to 
gain hegemony of that stmggle and be¬ 
come the ruling class. The society we 
seek will abolish the abominations, per¬ 
sonal and social, that capitalism per¬ 
petuates at all levels and in all classes • 
James Stuart 
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